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= “IF THIS BE TREASON—!” 


in S EDUCATION in the grip of a defeatist psychology? Have 
xe we reverted to a stage when the profession responsible to the 
- people for educational progress is reduced to the defensive 
of position of apologizing, begging, and retreating? Education and 
educators are under a heavy fire of criticism—mostly unwar- 
@- ranted, unfair, and often malicious. Some of it is due to ignor- 
ance—sheer ignorance. The recent session of the Department 
of Superintendence at Boston began with an attack on the schools 
by the president of Harvard University. There, where the idea 
t of free universal compulsory education was born, its right to live 

is now being questioned. In the week previous to the meeting, 
the Massachusetts legislature passed, by a close vote, an appro- 
priation bill for a new normal school building; but only after the 
_] whole school system of Massachusetts had been bitterly and un- 
sparingly attacked on the grounds of extravagance and ineff- 
ciency. Such charges are repeated from coast to coast. 





Are we to accept the challenge or stand idly by while such 
| indictments are flung across the continent? The school is the 
| foundation of democracy. It is its greatest producer of wealth, 
its principal stabilizer, a most important factor in character 
| building, and the best friend of the child, the home, the church, 
| and the state. Why then should we be ashamed of our high 
calling? Why hesitate to speak for that which we believe? 
With five dollars being spent for automobiles for every dollar 
spent for schools we are not wasting our substance in an orgy 
of spending for education. This generation and the next face 
almost insoluble social, ethical, economic, and political problems, 
and the schools must create and develop a moral intelligence 
much greater than we have yet attempted to create, or the race 
between civilization and chaos will be won by chaos. The 
schools have a tremendous burden, and they accept it for service, 
not for self. “Wherefore, my brethern, desire earnestly to 
prophesy, and forbid not to speak with tongues. But let all 
things be done decently and in order.” 




















Measurement and the Classroom Teache 


By T. L. TORGERSON, University of Wisconsin 
. ’ . 


CIENCE in education makes it pos- 

sible to formulate a constructive 

educational program based upon 
facts. Progressive educators have 
adopted the scientific method of arriv- 
ing at the truth. As a result we have 
discovered that our public schools are 
infested with numerous educational ills 
thriving in an atmosphere of tradition 
based upon vague theories and opinions. 
Lack of definite goals and standards, 
together with a disregard for individual 
differences, has resulted in an attempt 
to place every quality of raw material 
in the same educational hopper, put it 
through the same process, and turn out 
a finished product. Modern scientific 
education recognizes that attempting to 
make the child fit the school is futile 
as well as undemocratic. Mass instruc- 
tion as such is wasteful and inefficient, 
for it does not recognize individual 
differences. 

Reaching the individual through the 
group is perhaps the most vital prob- 
lem confronting the average classroom 
teacher. A careful program of meas- 
urement is necessary in the application 
or evaluation of any scheme of_ indi- 
vidualization. Instruction in terms of 
individual needs demands _ objective 
goals and a scientific diagnosis that 
will enable the teacher to secure the 
following information: (1) the capac- 
ity of each child for learning; (2) what 
each pupil has achieved; (3) what each 
pupil should be expected to achieve; 
(4) ultimate goals of achievement; (5) 
fundamental weaknesses of each pupil; 
(6) key to remedial instruction. 

It is important that every teacher 
be able to recognize early symptoms of 
failure, and to diagnose and remedy in- 
structional ills while they are still in 
the incipient state. This demands a 
scientific method of approach, a refined 
technique of investigation, and object- 
ive measuring instruments. Among 


these objective diagnostic instrumep 
are intelligence tests and achievemey 
tests. The teacher who utilizes. the 
objective tests in her approach to eq 
cational problems will have a_ betty 
appreciation of education as a sciene 
and of teaching as a profession, and 


intensive study. 
Standardized 


was primarily in the tests themselves 
Teachers exposed the pupils to t 
tests because they wanted to find ou 


hand acquaintance with this new inn 
vation in education. In the 
stage the tests were used to determin 
existing levels of achievement. 


in comparison with other 

Their curiosity was satisfied when they 
discovered how the achievement ( 

their pupils compared with the norm 
The third stage, the present stage 0 


tional weaknesses. 

the follow-up 

struction. 
Utmost 

ing tests, in order that the purposes forty 


The emphasis is 0 
work or remedial in 


Space does not  permi 
a discussion of each one. 


tion of tests. 


1. Validity. (Curricular) Does the ¢ 
provide a, fair sampling of subje 
matter taught? 

2. Reliability. 
the test must have a 
efficient of at least 90. 









9 Objectivity. A high degree of 
ity is desired. 

}, Administration and scoring. Objectiv 
ity, simplicity, and ease of administra 
tion and scoring is desired. 


objectiv- 














rume . 

men 5. Interpretation. Does the manual con 
evemey tain directions for interpretation? 
PS thes Are diagnostic record — sheets pro 
to ef vided? Does it have reliable norms? 
ee: Does it have more than one form? 
L bette , 
scieng A program of diagnostic testing is 





jirect, specific, and functional. It con- 
erns the causes underlying unsatisfac- 







tructive program of remedial instruc- 
passefion. While any testing program has 





vas th 







ndividual pupils instead of mere class 
rw grade averages. In this type of 







he percent of pupils missing each 








secon@juestion than we are with a frequency 
terminglistribution of the total number of 
It rep@uestions right. An intensive study 





gram itmust be made of each pupil’s test paper. 
y inter€he responses must be analyzed in an 
ranke@itempt to discover the mental reac- 
schoolsfions underlying the errors. An analy- 
hen the¥is of errors will often reveal that the 
nent offisapplication of a single principle is 
e normmusing the error, and knowing the 
stage oftuse, the error can be speedily elim 
hich th@fated. 
Deficiencies of a particular type, as 
r educa@ificulty in fractions or with the num- 
i r combinations in arithmetic, will de- 
and further diagnostic testing, using 
ts like the Monroe Diagnostic test in 
and the Wisconsin Supervis- 
in arithmetic, in order to lo- 
specific character of the de- 
xt in fractions and to determine just 
























A follow-up system of diag- 
isis using the case method is essen- 
lin a great many instances in order 
® locate the particular type of defect 
sponsible for unsatisfactory achieve- 
tnt in individual pupils. 

The interpretation of results will in 
tge part depend upon the proper 
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handling of test scores. Methods of 
treating the scores will vary with the 
objectives of the testing program, the 
test used, and the subject and grade 
tested. Following is a brief list of sug- 
gestive methods of treating the scores. 


Frequency distribution of scores 

Irequency surface of scores. 

Measures of central tendency. 

median, , 

1. Measures of variability. 
Standard deviation. 

5. Percentile scores. 

6. Percent of pupils reaching or exceeding 
the norm. 

7. Grade status of each pupil. 

8. Frequency distribution of errors 

9% Percent of class failing on each ques 
tion. 

10. Percent of class failing on each type of 
question or unit of subject matter. 

11. Specific questions failed by each pupil. 

12. Percent of class making same error. 

13. Psychological analysis of 
wrong answers. 

14. Educational profile of class. 

15. Edueational profile of each pupil 


l 
vs 
3 Mean or 


Quartile. 


reasons for 


As a result of the testing program 
the remedial measures may include re- 
medial instruction, reclassification of 
pupils, grouping of pupils to emphasize 
particular aspects of instruction, 
use of practice test materials, different 
time allotments in the program of 
studies, use of informal tests, and the 
setting up of controlled experiments to 
establish scientific evidence with re 
gard to certain theories. In other 
words, a testing program carried out 
for the purpose of improving instruc- 
tion may involve a great many aspects 
of the work of school administrators 
and supervisors as well as of teachers. 

Judicious teachers avoid making ex 
travagant claims for standardized tests, 
clearly recognizing that they are not 
absolutely reliable, and that they do 
not attempt to measure all of the as- 
pects of teaching or the outcomes of in- 
struction. The interpretation made 
should supplement and not supplant 
the opinions and estimates of teachers 
Care should be taken in placing the 
right interpretation upon the 
that pupils receive, and generalizations 


scores 
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from meagre data should be avoided. 
A score has little meaning apart from 
the norm for the group tested and it 
should always be interpreted in the 
light of the material of which the test 
is composed. With these facts in mind 
the interpretation of test results should 
yield a number of important facts 
which may be used in determining in- 


Classifying ““Gym” Classes 


By W. J 


Director Physical Education, La Crosse State Teachers College 


NEWS letter published by the 

National Physical Education 

Service of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
says that a questionnaire sent out by 
the California State Department of 
Education in regard to the attitude of 
educators toward athletics yielded very 
startling results. Two questions were 
asked 


1. Do you think athletics should be 


part of the Physical Education 
program? 
2. Do you favor state high school 


championship games in athletics? 


RESULTS 


Senior High Schools: 


Question Yes No 

l 308 23 

2 67 260 

Junior High Schools: 

1 x) 3 

2 y 55 
These results are very significant; 

think them over. 

“One of the interesting develop 


ments in the recognition of health and 
physical education,” continues the let- 
ter, the fact that in many high 
schools throughout the country the stu- 
dents, at the beginning of each semes- 
ter, provide for their periods of phys- 
ical education before they fill in their 
programs with regular academic sub- 


it 
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structional policies in the light of jy. 
dividual differences. The teacher tha 





follows the line of least resistance and 
says she does not find time to use ob. 
jective tests needs to be reminded of 
the woodchopper who was cutting wood 
with a dull axe and when he was asked 
why. he did not sharpen his axe replied, 


“T haven’t time, I have to chop wood.” 


. WITTICH 


jects. This prevents all the difficulties 
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luc: 
wbou 
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‘hou 
ler | 
ur 
ike | 
if ou 
inv ¢ 
(70 
ies, 


of small and large classes and _ fresh-§nd 


men being assigned with seniors be- 
cause of irregular programs, and does 
away with many of the problems in the 
administration of physical education,” 

This news is very gratifying indeed. 
It means not only that physical educa 
tion is beginning to receive due recog4 
nition in the school program, but will 
allow for the classification and group 
ing of students according to motor abil; 
ity. It means that attention to indi4 
vidual differences is as important ir 
physical education as in general edu 
cation. 


Answered with 


Not Answered qualifications Total 
h l 338 

10 2 338 

2 l 65 

l 2) 65 


At present the situation in many high 
schools is such that pupils of all shapes. 
sizes, weights, and heights are thrown 
together in one large class simply be 
cause they happen to have that particu 
lar period free for “Gym.” Any ed4 
cator must see the fallacy of such 4 
condition if he reflects but a moment. 

I wonder when this state will fall in 
line, 
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Books---and the Teacher 


By ANNE E. MAppDocK, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


AM not concerned, in this article, 

about the professional reading of 

teachers. Every teacher reads her 
ducational journals and helpful books 
shout the particular subjects which she 
teaching. I am more concerned 
hhout What the teacher is reading in 
vr leisure time; for what we do in 
we leisure hours is usually what we 
ike best to do, and is more expressive 
{ our personality than what we do at 
ny other time. 
Good reading ripens our finest quali- 
ies, enriches the content of our minds, 


| fresh-find makes it easier quickly to grasp, 


ors. be- 
nd does 
s in thel 
cation.” 
indeed. 
| educa 
> recog 
put will 
groups 
Lor abil, 
to indi4 
tant it 
‘al edu 


Total 
338 


99g 
oo 


65 
65 


ny high 


shapes, 


it of the background of our mental 
perience, some apt and striking illus- 
ration Which may illuminate a cloudy 
int. 

Is there not too great a tendency 
mong teachers to read to excess, in 
hair few leisure hours, current fiction 
-the book of the month, which too 
ften is a book of a month, and not of 
lifetime, or even a year? Books 
hich do not widen our range of ex- 
rience, or which portray only the 
ighly colored, evanescent aspects of 
fe, do not add much to our usable 
nowledge. 

Perhaps a list of books that are valu- 
ile, and interesting too, will be wel- 
me and will save the time of busy 
achers. Here are books that I have 
ijoyed reading the past year, every 
I of which, I believe, added some- 
hing to my ability as a teacher. 


ography : 





thrown 


iply be 
particu 
ny edu 
such ¢ 
noment 
1 fall ir 










Biography first, because of its wide 
ppeal, and its emulative qualities. 
vodrow Wilson As I Knew Him, by 
seph Patrick Tumulty. This is not 
i latest life of Woodrow Wilson (read 
4y Stannard Baker’s Life of Wilson 
tthat), but when you have read this 
impathetic life of a great man, you 


] 





will know Mr. Wilson, and it throws 
many sidelights on what went on be- 
hind the scenes during the World War, 
and during Woodrow Wilson’s last 
years. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. You have no idea what a 
human old soul Benjamin Franklin was 
until you have read this. It makes 
you wish you had lived next door to 
him. 

The Life and Letters of Fredricka 
Bremmer. Perhaps you have never 
heard of this charming Norwegian 
lady. She is worth knowing. On her 
visit to America she was entertained in 
the homes of many famous literary 
people, and her quiet, witty comments 
on their lives and foibles make an in- 
tensely interesting book. 

Growing Up With a City, by Louise 
De Koven Bowen. The life of a Chi- 
cago woman who lived on Michigan 
Boulevard in the days when the resi- 
dents of that street “parked” the fam- 
ily cow along the strip of land between 
what is now Michigan Boulevard and 
the lake. 

The Life of George Washington, by 
William E. Woodward. It makes this 
rather stiff and austere man seem more 
human. It is interesting to read this 
Life and Rupert Hughes’ Life of Wash- 
ington at the same time. 

Through Many Windows, by Helen 
Woodward, wife of William EK. Wood 
ward. The business world as a woman 
sees it. She tells the truth about this 
man-managed world of business, but 
without prejudice. It is the story of 
a woman who plodded her way through 
to success, but at a cost. 

That Man Heine, by Lewis Browne. 
Read it. It will make you wonder how 
the tender flower of his poetry could 
bloom from such ground. 
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A Son of the Middle Border, A 
Daughter of the Middle Border, Trail- 
Makers of the Middle Border, all three 
by Hamlin Garland. You will not read 
one without being anxious to go on to 
the others. The true spirit of pioneer 
life in America, embodied in a book. 
No teacher of American history can 
afford not to become acquainted with 
Hamlin Garland, a pioneer, and the son 
of a pioneer. 

John Paul Jones; Man of Action, by 
Phillips Russell. You can make a high 
school boy love history, after reading 
this book. 

Marie Antoinette, by Hilaire Belloc. 
Also, Robespierre by the same author. 
Mr. Belloc makes the French Revolu- 
tion vivid in these two books, and you 
will sit up until the wee small hours 
to finish them. 

Everybody’s Bishop, by his daughter, 
Alice Katharine Fallows. What a man 
was Bishop Fallows! The story of his 
life is a story of everything interesting 
in his times, because he had a part in 
it all. 


Poetry: 

The King’s Henchman, by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Here is art, beauty, 
and truth. 

Modern Verse, by Anita Forbes. | 
found this on a teacher’s desk, much 
marked and underlined. No other rec 
ommendation needed. 


Miscellaneous: 
Why We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings, by George Amos Dorsey. This 


book will help to put in order your own 
creed of life. 

Mother India, by Katherine Mayo, 
and Yes, Lady Sahib, by G. T. Seton. 
Two books on India, written by women, 
but with two absolutely different view- 
points. (Whoever reads Mother India 
should also read A Son of Mother In- 
dia Answers, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji.) 

Tolerance, by Hendrick Van Loon. 
The best of all his books, I think. 
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| 
Just one book of fiction, not new, by 
rather old, as books of fiction go, ree. 
ommended just because I love it, and wy 
will you. My Antonia, by Willa (Cy. 
ther. You will never forget Antoni: 
after you have learned to know her jy 
this book. It will help you to under. 
stand and love that shy, awkwar| 
Slavic girl in your classes. 


On to Oregon, by Honoré Willsic 
Morrow. Fine to read to your history 
students. It will bring tears ani 


laughter, and eagerness to know what 
happened next. The true story of a fow- 
teen year old boy’s pioneer experiences, 

For a thrill, and information too, 
read Harold Carter’s books (two vo- 
umes) on the Opening of Tut Ankhan- 
en’s Tomb. But don’t wait until to 
late at night to read the second volume. 

Why Rome Fell, by Edward Lucas 
White. Written from a new viewpoint, 
by a man who has devoted his life t 
the study of this question. It is not 
dry. It is history written with a living 
pen. 

Westward Hoboes, by Winifred H. 
Dixon. <A jolly book, telling of the ex- 


periences of two school teachers pc 


“flivvered” from east to west. It will 
make you want to follow suit. 

Do you feel that you have not enough 
leisure for this much reading during 
the next few months? Dr. Samuel 
Crothers has something to say about 
that, which I suggest that you put into 
a handy notebook, as I did, and read it 
often. 

“T am inclined to think that leisur 
is not a condition, but an art. Some 
people who have very little to do, and 
no great desire to do it, are always in 
a hurry. Coming duties cast their 
shadows before, and there is always 4 
sense of being driven. Other people 
have learned to protect themselves. 
There is always a film of freedom 
around them which prevents friction.” 
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‘fommunication—no 


e a sudden cessation of the postal 
a sudden lack of material 
letters, _ bills, 
necks, orders—to keep our far-reach- 





unctions 


‘ng and complicated business and social 


machinations alive. There would be 
he telephone, telegraph, and radio, but 


othing material. The written form 
f communication is part of the very 
feblood of civilization. But our so- 


alled higher civilization often becomes 
different and neglectful of this fact. 
\s a student of handwriting, one 
oved to wonder at times what really 
tables the Postal Service to make cor- 
ect delivery. Our forefathers were 
ontent to wait hours for the next 
horsecar. Some now swear angrily at 
ie delay if they happen to miss the 
ext compartment in a revolving door! 
Ve often strip our mail-addressing ac- 
vities down to barest necessities. 
ithout realizing it, our efforts for 
revity err on the side of incomplete- 
ess, and our letters “gang aft astray.” 
Sorting of mails is done in the Mil- 
‘aukee post office at a speed rate of 
bout 40 letters a minute. About 50 
ercent of addresses are typewritten. 
fo scan 20 or more different handwrit- 
igs each minute means 1200 per hour 
+9600 per day. Postal service people 
amot qualify as handwriting experts, 
ut they can tell you from a handwrit- 
ig standpoint, why over 25,000,000 
‘tters go to the dead letter office each 
ear ! 


IS 


The names of states suffer most. A 
*w illustrations follow: 

Note the similarity in “a” and “o”— 
oth look practically alike. This one 


stance alone has become such a seri- 





sylvania, 
Georgia, 
guess 
mail. 


Mississippi, 
chusetts. 
probably not encountered 
some 
often enough to make trouble. 


ew, nfs Your Mail in the Dead Letter Office? 


[This is a summary of an address before the a Section of the state conven- 
m last fall, made by Mr. Joseph L. Reilly of the Educational Bureau of the Postal Service 
+ Milwaukee. The illustrations accompanying this article were prepared by Mr. Thomas 
kawyier of Madison. | 
RE we really conscious of how ‘ 
dependent our present form of A {ol V/1P W//P 
society is on the mails? Imag- Wiieies Me yo... ae: ails 


ous matter that the Post Office Depart- 
ment insists that “California”’ 
breviated Calif.” and “Colorado, 
“Colo.” abbreviations are resorted 
to at all. 

A final “e’’, made hurriedly with 
faulty upward stroke, looks too much 
like an “o” 

Consider the similarity of ‘‘Ind.” for 
Indiana, and “Md.” for Maryland. 
Over 50 percent of our business people 
would, and do, write these abbrevia- 
tions in this confusing style. 


( Maryland } 


be ab 


if 


a 


hana) 
“Pa.” for Penn- 
Iowa, “Ga.” for 
Louisiana. One 
in sorting 


“Va.” for Virginia, 
“lac” tor 
and “La.” for 


is as good as another 


a 4a 


, cia) (Rivington ial rowe) (Gacege tile 


“Miss.” for 
for Massa- 
of these 
as often as 
nevertheless 


for Minnesota, 
and ‘Mass.’ 
Malformation 


“Minn.” 
is 
but 


of the others, 


Vass 


Jassachisel 
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“Why is a state name so important? 
Everybody ought to know, instance, 
that Chicago is in Illinois.” True, but 
unfortunately the names of the various 


for 


” 


cities are not There is 


actually another Chicago in Kentucky. 
There are 4 Milwaukees, 32 I? 
26 Madisons, 26 Manchesters, 


copyrighted. 


canklins, 
27 Mari- 


ons, 14 Montgomerys, 13 Newarks, 11 
New Havens, 14 Nashvilles in the 
United States Postal Guide. Even 


Oshkosh and Green Bay are duplicated. 
In fact, of the 
United States, 
own 


59 


52,000 post offices in the 
less than half own their 
names. You can readily see how 
important it is to write plainly if you 
want your letter to go to Oxford, Mary- 


land, instead of to Oxford, Indiana. 


Care should be taken to avoid care- 


less finishing strokes in writing city 
names. Endings like “ton,” ‘son,’ 
“town,” “bush,” “briar,” “ville,’ 
“wick,” “fort,” “port,” “burg,” ete. are 


hard to tell apart, 
formed, 


when not distinctly 
and yet how much they mean 
to postal employees in sending letters 
to Notice: 


correct destinations ! 


Wilh: 


Mail sorters, working at the rate of 
10 a minute, could really be excused for 
mistaking one for the other. 

These two names occur in our own 
state, and are frequently confused, es- 
pecially if an automatically crossed ‘‘t”’ 


is used in the latter. 


In addressing mail, the safe rule is 
to take nothing for granted, either in 
detail or position. Here is a model 


address: 
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Krom “Correlated Handwriting, 


F. N. Freeman 


by 


Include all these details: (1) Full re. 
turn address in the upper left hand 
corner, (2) the complete name of the 
addressee at least 114 inches from the 
top of the letter and near the middle, 


(3) then the correct street and num 
ber—don’t guess, and (4) finally, the 
state. Keep them in this relative 


standard position, because no_ postal 
employee has time to read all of an 
address; make it easy as_ possible 
for him to find the part he is looking 
for. 


as 
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All instructors should 
realize the need careful, deliberate 
addressing of mail. It will help th 
Postal Service in its efficiency, and pul 
the Dead Letter Office out of business. 
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HIS is indeed a pertinent ques- 
tion in this day of supposed edu- 
cational fads and frills, when 


taxpayers are beginning to think in 
rms of measurement. The somewhat 
recent introduction of school music, 


und particularly the school band, in- 
volves expenditures in the way of 
quipment and maintenance that are 
focusing unusual attention on this ex- 
tra-curricular activity. 

“Is school music worth the price?” 
The business man who contemplates a 


purposed investment invariably — bal- 
ances the price to be paid with the 
value to be received. Would it not 


then be a good plan to use the same 


practical methods in arriving at the 
answer to this question of ours? 
To evaluate school subjects, we use 


awa standard the cardinal objectives of 
education. Let 
music in the same way. 


us measure school 


Among these objectives we find “the 
an outstand- 
today. 


” 


wise use of leisure time, 
ing problem facing educators 
President Little of the University of 
Michigan says, “It is as important what 
ttudents are doing outside of the class- 
room as in it.”” Athletics reach a lim- 
ted number and provide’ recreation 
and diversion for the time being, par- 
ticularly for the boys, which to a cer- 
ain extent carries on into adult life. 
Music in its manifold forms is opening 
up a new world to the youth of today 
and is meeting a demand for proper 
se of leisure time both immediate and 
remote. It creates an outlet for emo- 
tional expression and it provides actual 
training in skills which can be utilized 
in both a material as well as a recrea- 
tional sense. It stimulates the develop 
ment of a talent which will enable boys 





Is School Music Worth the Price? 


By H. C. 
Secretary, Wisconsin School Band Association 


WEGNER 


and girls to participate in an active 
and prominent way in whatever sur- 
roundings they may find themselves, 
and it prepares them for a wholesome 
utilization the ever increasing 
amount of future leisure time. 


of 


Let us turn to another objective of 
education, that of health. Does music 
play a part in the physical and mental 
health of pupils? Music necessitates 
proper breathing—deep breathing, con- 
trolled breathing—correct posture, and 
it stimulates blood circulation and de- 
velops lung and chest capacity. Add to 
this mental buoyancy and emotional 
balance and again you have an import- 


contribution to an important ob 


ant 
jective of education. 


In a similar manner musie functions 
in meeting another educational object 
ive, that of ethical character. To learn 
music requires perseverance, patience, 
concentration, coordination, which con- 
tribute to ethical character. A pupil 
learns that as a of practicing 
these character making qualities, he is 
ultimately rewarded by membership in 
a cooperating group, a band, orchestra, 
or chorus which expresses the musical 
thought of the age. He learns the 
meaning of success in a small measure 
and the satisfaction that comes from 
faithful, conscientious effort. He 
periences the joy that comes from per- 
formance, and he gains an insight into 
a new world of interest. One might 
continue in a similar way through the 
whole range of the seven cardinal ob 
jectives of education, and find music, 
measured by any or all of them, mak- 
ing a distinct contribution which more 
in the cur 


result 


eX- 


than justifies its place 


riculum. 











The U. W. May Music Festival 


By Roy L. 


ISCONSIN high schools are 
W showing a lively interest in the 
All-State Music Festival to be 
held at Madison May 11-12 under the 
direction of the University School of 
Music. This festival takes the place of 
the music contest of previous years. 
Under the new plan the high school 
students of the state have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the festival and 
{o take advantage of the training feat- 
ures Which are incorporated in the 
two-day program. Sufficient opportu- 
nity for competition has been retained 
to provide a means of comparison and 
to satisfy those interested in 
contests, but the point of emphasis has, 
nevertheless, been definitely shifted to 
an educational 
tion of 


schools 


basis. Group. instruc 
individuals and coaching for 
groups will be offered by members. of 
the faculty of the School of Musie and 
by other prominent teachers brought to 
Madison for this purpose. 

the 
merit 


under 
certificates of 


No prizes will be given 
new svstem, but 


MATSON, University of Wisconsin 


will be awarded to all groups who eary 
them. Groups or individuals may par 
ticipate in the various activities of the 
meet without entering any of the com 
petitive events. A special pin will be 
awarded to all participants. 

Other innovations are the elimina- 
tion of all solo events, with the excep. 
tion of piano, violin, and cello, and the 
placing of stress upon the small en 
semble groups; this with a view toward 
stimulating both individual excellence 
and = fine ensemble playing. A new 
Classification of state high schools. pro- 
vides a larger opportunity for partic 
pation by the small communities of th 
state, 

As in the past two years, preliminary 
contests will be held at the state teach 
ers’ colleges on April 27 and 28, two 
weeks prior to the final festival. The 
committee for the All-State Festival 
are Prof. Edgar B. Gordon, chairman; 
Prof. Leland A. Coon, Mr. Orien Dal- 
ley, and Miss Aagot M. K. Borge, all 
of the University School of Music. 


Gloria In Excelsis 





| PENSION the man who fought to keep the Negro in bondage 
and the man who fought to make him free. 


We pay homage to 


him who fought to make the world safe for democracy and failed. 
We throw up our hat for the politician who refused to keep faith 
with those who sleep in Flanders’ Field. 


We stand uncovered in 


the presence of mediocrity and offer diadems of glory for physical daring 


and animal prowess. 


But those who go down into the valley of ignorance and open the eyes 


of the blind, still the pangs of superstition, and inspire a vision of a new 


heaven and a new earth, we reward neither with homage nor economic 


security in their declining years. 


She who can quicken a soul or inspire an 


| intellect is greater than he who can take a city or direct a corporation. 


Here’s to the common garden variety of school teacher who seeketh 


not her own 


dreams for others and finds her happiness in their success. 


nor behaves unseemly, but 


who sees visions and dreams 
Amen! 


North Carolina Teacher | 
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Death of Willard Nathan Parker 


HikX school men and women of 
Wisconsin, and thousands of 
other friends, were shocked to 

learn of the death of Willard N. Parker, 
on March 14. Three weeks previous 
Mr. Parker had been hurried to a Madi- 
on hospital for an operation for acute 
appendici- 


the Parker Teachers Agency, which, 
through high ideals of service, became 
an important agency in the placement 
of teachers in Wisconsin. The agency 
expanded to include the Parker Supply 
Company, of which Mr. Parker wa 
president at the time of his death. 


Mr. Parker 





tis. His condi- 
tion proved to 
be very serious, 
but he rallied, 
and his friends 
were hopeful of 
recovery. The 
end came sud- 
denly. 

Willard N 
Parker Was a 
igure in Wis 
consin educa- 
tional affairs 
for many years. 
He was gradu 
ated from the 
University 
in 1890, after 
which he served 
as superintend- 
ent of schools at 
Fox Lake, 
teedsburg, and 
Neenah. In 1899 
he was appoint- 
ed assistant 
state superin- 
tendent of 
schools, which 
fice he held 








Millard MN. Parker 


always Main- 
tained an active 


interest in edu- 
cational affairs 
and his advice 


and opinions 
were always 
sought by those 
interested 
in educational 
policies in the 
state. 

During the 
period of the 
world war he 
was a “dollar a 


year man” in 
the United 
States Depart 


ment of Justice. 
He was a mem 
ber of the Ma- 
sonie order, and 
a leader in the 
Rotary move- 
ment, having 
been district 
governor of 
Wisconsin and 
the peninsula of 
Michigan in 








wntil 1903. Dur 

ing a portion of this period he 

high school inspector, and his services 

in that capacity continued until 1909, 
In 1900 Mr. 

dent of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 


acted as 


’arker Was named presi 


dation, and until Kk. G. Doudna became 
secretary of the Mr. 
Parker edited the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. In 


Association, 


1902 he organized 


1923-24. He 
was a regular participant in the delib 
erations of Rotary International, and 
served on committees to which were as- 
signed international policies. 

Mr. Parker was born April 10, 1869 
at Fond du Lac. In 1892 he was mar 


ried to Miss Minnie M. Van Dyke of 
Fox Lake. He is survived by Mrs. 
Parker and one son, Van Dyke N. 


Parker. 











State Department of Public Instruction 


Growth of Kindergartens are estab- 
Kindergartens ished and maintained 
in Wisconsin = hy Section 40.22 Subsec- 


tion (9), which reads as 
follows: 

“Any board which has control of primary 
grades may, and upon petition of the parents 
of twenty-five children, more than four and 
not more than six years of age, shail estab- 
lish and maintain a kindergarten, provided 
such parents reside not more than one mile 
from the school building. Such kindergarten 
shall constitute a part of the public schools 
of the district, and shall not be discontinued 
unless the kindergarten enrollment for the 
preceding year shall have been less than 
fifteen.” 

As far as the introduction of the 
kindergarten into a school system is 
concerned, the statutory requirements 
are simple. Conditions to be met are 
anything but stringent. A board may 
establish a kindergarten upon its own 
motion and shall do so pursuant to a 
petition of parents. The legal status 
of the department as a branch of the 
school system is securely settled. Un- 
der provisions as liberal as these it is 
but natural to anticipate a_ rapid 
growth in the number of rooms and en- 
rollments. This assumption appears to 
be especially well founded in considera- 
tion of the stress and importance which 
has been accorded primary and pre- 
school education during the past decade. 
Besides the interest of lay and profes- 
sional people in expanding this activ- 
ity, the International Kindergarten 
Union has done exceptional work in its 
behalf. The following tabulation shows 
the enrollments in Wisconsin city su- 
perintendencies during nineteen years: 


1908-09 ___-- 17,542 1918-19 _____ 21,807 
1909-10 ..... 18,8387 1919-20 --_--- 22,185 
1910-11 ___-- 15,827 1920-21 ____- 23,603 
iy I br 16,453 1921-22 ____- 23,759 
MOIZ-1S 2-3 20,423 1922-23 ____- 23,927 
1918-14 ____. 23,183 1928-24  _____ 23,838 
1914-15 _.... 22,608 1924-25 ___-- 23,935 
1915-16 _.__- 21,534 1925-26 -___-- 25,472 
1916-17 ___-- 21,655 1926-27 _.. 26,383 
19718 .=-=. 21,462 


This includes almost all kindergar. 
tens. Outside of cities they have not 
been generally adopted. The only 
others are found in first class state 
graded schools, which have fourteen, 
and consolidated schools, which have 
four. The figures presented may be 
accepted as a fair index of the develop. 
ment of the kindergarten. The in- 
crease in enrollment during nineteen 
years is exactly fifty percent. For 
some unaccountable reason the growth 
has been irregular; in fact, a decline is 
shown from 1914-1918. From 1920- 
1925 the increase is so negligible as to 
constitute a plateau. Since then an- 
other marked increase is evident. 

In comparison with the _ recent 
growth of some other school depart- 
ments, the kindergarten idea has ad- 
vanced more gradually. Just what 
causes for comparative slower growth 
may be attributable to this fact rests 
upon general observation, supposition, 
and conjecture. It may be that the 
appearance of numerous courses and 


~ activities in the school program during 


the last decade or two have competed 
keenly with the kindergarten for recog- 
nition Optional subjects of the cur- 
riculum have in many instances suf- 
fered by virtue of financial stringency 
or retrenchment. Instances have oc- 
curred where petitions for the estab- 
lishment of a kindergarten were filed 
with school boards but no subsequent 
action was taken. Boards found them- 
selves unable to comply with the wishes 
of parents on account of lack of funds 
or space suitable for the purpose. 
Even with such space available the in- 
flux of additional grade pupils in some 
cases precluded the possibility of re- 
serving facilities for the kindergarten. 

While the enrollments do not indi- 
cate rapid expansion in this field, the 
development thus far carries the as 
surance of stability and of public con- 
fidence. 
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The department has had 
inquiries recently which 
indicate that there pre- 
vails a belief that a re- 
vision of the Common School Manual is 
under way. The elementary course of 
tudy is not undergoing revision. A 
supplementary outline in agriculture 
will effect the only anticipated change 
‘or the next school year. It is neces- 
ary to modify the tentative outline of 
this subject so that it will correlate 
vith the new course in rural economics 
ad sociology used this semester in 
rural training departments. 


No New 
‘ommon School 
Manual 


(hildren’s Elementary school li- 
\ttitudes Toward braries create in chil- 
‘hool Libraries dren a desire for read- 
ing matter of the high- 
est type, as well as developing right 
ideals of conduct, according to the re- 
sults of a “What I do in the Library” 
test which was recently given to chil- 
ren from nine to twelve years old in 
the elementary schools of Detroit. The 
‘est was made under the direction of 
the Detroit Educational Bulletin. 
fifty-two percent of the eleven-year old 
hildren have a good time in the library, 
forty-nine percent feel rested while in 
the library, two percent feel uncom- 
fortable. All the children state that 
the library is a great help to them in 
weparing their school work. Appar- 
ently the ten-year olds are naughtier or 
more honest than the nine-year olds; 
two percent admit that they push and 
trowd the others in order to get the 
ooks they want. Four percent of the 
‘welve-year-olds say they have not been 
8 polite as they might have been, but 
they hope to do better in the future. 
Nine-year-old boys prefer narratives 
if heroes, while nine-year-old girls like 
ietion and nature stories best. Geog- 
tayhy is more popular with boys than 
with girls. 
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YELLOWSTONE—VIA FORD 
By DorotHy E. LAw, Ashland 


E TRAVELLED—a band of 

VW four, to the Teachers’ Mecca, 

Yellowstone National Park. 
Our chariot was an open touring, 1924 
model, Ford. The coachmen were 
those gallant co-tourists who helped 
change be-spiked tires. 

From Ashland, Wisconsin, to Yellow- 
stone National Park is a matter of five 
or six days—if one travels non de luxe. 
Days of primeval loveliness, through 
lakeland and timberland of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota; days of weird beauty 
of the Bad Lands in the Dakotas; and 
glorified days among snow capped 
mountains. Did the rainbow over 
Yellowstone Canyon Falls give you a 
new idea of El Dorado—or of what- 
ever you are striving for? Have you 
seen paints on canvas or china which 
equalled the colors in the various hot 
springs? Is there any man-controlled 
power which could stop the gigantic 
force of the geysers for one day? A 
veritable mecca for the pursuit of 
power, beauty, inspiration. 

I am a better teacher. This I know: 


1. I can’t do a big piece of work 
unless I have prepared the nec- 


essary power. (Our Ford 
wouldn’t go over the Big Horn 
Mountains. ) 


iw) 


. I can make progress only by 
keeping a full tank of new edu- 
cational ideas; a clear vision of 
the road ahead; a due respect 
for time honored signposts: 
and a good pair of brakes in 
case of slipping. (And who of 
us does not?) 

3. The ingredients for making a 

teacher are a heart, a hand, a 

head, with plenty of humor. 

(We talked with the girl in the 

Yellowstone Gift Shop who 

later sold a buckskin shirt to 

John Coolidge! An _honor- 

plus!) 











Brickbats and Bouquets 


Evils of Present Debate System 
To the Editor: 

I write concerning the evils of the 
present debate system. 

1. At present, the wheels go round, 
but no power is generated by the 
speeches, because the questions are too 
technical and distant for the audience. 

2. Dishonest and unethical logic is 
fostered. Debate, as conducted at 
present, is untrue to life situations. 
Debate is often specious. 

3. Debate is exceedingly boresome 
and deadening to the audience. Six 
ten minute speeches and six rebuttal 
speeches kill interest. Not even a most 
fascinating platform orator can hold 
an audience that long. 

4. To debate one question annually, 
as is usually the case, permits only a 
few pupils—usually six, not more than 
eight—to receive practice in speech. 

5. Most schools lose financially un- 
der the present system of debate. 

6. To prepare for months and then 
have only one public appearance for 
the debaters, as is frequently the case, 
is poor economy. 

7. The questions chosen for debate— 
always chosen by coaches or principals 
—are too technical and distant for 
adolescents. 





Remedies for the evils of debate, as 
conducted at present, might be 





1. Select local or school questions for 
debate; viz., Resolved, that our town 
needs a new senior high school; Re- 
solved, that our town offers attractive 
opportunities for the future of its high 
school graduates, ete. 

2. True, honest life situations are in- 
herent in the above type of questions, 
which are exceedingly interesting to 
speakers and audience alike—not to 
mention the town newspaper. 

3. Four speakers, rather than six, 
are recommended in order to keep the 
debate within reasonable time limits. 


4. Several of these local question; 
can be debated annually. Many mor 
pupils will secure practice in speech 
than is possible under present cop. 
ditions. 

5. With this type of debate, inter. 
scholastic debate can be abandoned, 
Let the audience judge—competent ani 
unprejudiced, it is assumed, when they 
are judging their own boys and girl 
from their own town. This adds to the 
interest. It also eliminates the ex. 
pense of debate—judges, travel, tele. 
phone, etc. 

6. This type of question will permit 
several local appearances on the part 
of the speakers before schools, lunch- 
eon clubs, American Legion, and lodges. 

7. This type of question is within the 
scope and comprehension of adolescents, 


Herbert H. Helble, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


To the Editor: 

HERE are at least two items in the 

March issue of the JOURNAL upon 
which I should like to comment. The 
first is the article entitled, “Battleships 
and Higher Education.” I have seen 
no recent discussion on the subject of 
armaments that contains more specious 
and fallacious logic than this reprint 
from the New York Times. As pacifist 
propaganda the article is understand- 
able, but as such it has no place in a 
journal of education. As a sober dis- 
cussion of our country’s defensive 
needs it is mere fustian. Whether we 
need to spend $180,000,000 per year for 
defense, I do not know, and _ neither 
does Mr. Flexner. At least his article 
is not an indication of any compre- 
hensive grasp of the problem. I am, 
however, certain that the needs of the 
navy are in no sense conditioned by the 
needs of our educational institutions, 
nor are the appropriations for educa- 
tion conditioned by naval] expenditures. 
Why couple the two, except to suggest 
by inference that if the navy is 
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wrecked, the teacher’s salary will be 
ised? Such logic is more than spe- 
ous; it is disingenuous. The needs 
of the navy should be discussed on their 
own merits and not coupled with a 
wholly irrelevant issue. 

How familiar the sentence, ‘‘There is 
not a country on earth with which we 
an conceivably go to war.” Before 
the last war every pacifist and many 
jon-pacifists were uttering exactly the 
ame sentiments. An intelligent fellow 
itizen of Madison in 1916 conclusively 
roved (to his own mind at least) that 
anyone who believed that we would go 
to war with Germany was a fool. Yet 
inspite of all his logic we went to war. 
Furthermore, Mr. Flexner’s sentence 
sates indirectly that the president is 
wking for increased appropriations for 
the navy because he wants to go to war. 
The purpose of the request is to keep 
is out of war. Neither Mr. Flexner 
ior anyone else can cite a single in- 
stance in United States history to show 
that our navy provoked a war. He and 
alot of others evidently believe pre- 
paredness causes war, for Germany 
was prepared for defense, and see what 
happened. I have known of cases 
where a man took out fire insurance 
and shortly after had a fire.. Ergo, do 
not insure your property. The ques- 
tion is not what did Germany do, but 
what has the United States done and 
what is it doing to provoke war? The 
discussions at the Pan-American Con- 
ference in Cuba contain no evidence 
that the South American states are 
terrified. 

Did our preparedness provoke the 
last war? We elected Wilson because 
te kept us out of war. Coupled with 
‘his slogan, “He kept us out of war,” 
vas the belief that unpreparedness 
vould keep us out of war. It were 
nore logical to contend that unprepar- 
‘ness and not preparedness precipi- 
‘ated us into the world conflict. So far 
isthe United States is concerned, never 
nits history has it been prepared and 
‘et within the last one hundred years 
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it has had as many if not more wars 
than Germany. We went into the 
Spanish-American War when every 
chancellery in Europe was certain 
Spain would drive us off the sea. In 
fact, on account of our unpreparedness, 
our navy authorities wcre somewhat of 
the same opinion. 

The first, and in a sense the most 
important, function of an educational 
system is training in logical reasoning 
which necessitates the weighing of evi- 
dence. The article quoted shows Mr. 
Flexner woefully defective in this re- 
spect, and if the article is a criterion of 
the reasoning taught in Wisconsin’s 
schools, the present appropriations are 
more than sufficient. 

The second item upon which I would 
like to comment is both the editorial 
on the “Teachers’ Retirement Fund” 
and Mr. Loveland’s report. If you will 
examine the report you will notice that 
there is something over $7,000,000 of 
the teachers’ funds invested in real es- 
tate mortgages. Most of these are 
farm loans. Are these any better se- 
cured than those in default? The un- 
satisfactory economic condition of the 
farmers dates back to 1919 and 1920. 
The teachers’ retirement fund was in- 
stituted in 1921, and most of the loans 
to farmers have been made since 1923. 
This economic condition of the farmers 
should have been well known to the 
annuity board at the time the loans 
were made. In making loans to farm- 
ers does the annuity board scrutinize 
the income reports of the borrowers as 
closely as bankers scrutinize the in- 
come reports of business organizations 
asking for loans? 

The situation at the present time is 
perhaps not serious enough to cause 
alarm, but it is obvious from the state- 
ment of Mr. Loveland that the losses 
must be borne by the teachers, for he 
says, “Such a loss will be absorbed by 
reserves set up out of interest earned, 
profits on bonds sold, and appreciation 
in the market value of other bonds held 
I do not understand 
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how an appreciation in market value 
of a bond held by the board can be used 
to amortize a debt unless that bond is 
sold, but irrespective of that, the re- 
serves set up come out of interest 
earned. While the principal so far 
may be safe, the teachers no more than 
anyone else can with equanimity forego 
the interest. 
Very truly yours, 
C. M. Jansky, 


University of Wisconsin 


The Other Side 
[The next mail brought a clipping from the 
Manitowoc Herald News, headed “Support 
Peace and Disarmament Programs.”] 
To the Editor: 
MEMBERS of the Lincoln High 
School Faculty are delighted to 
find that the progressive mouthpiece of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, voices displeasure at the Presi- 
dent’s intention “to recommend to Con- 
gress a five-year naval program, in- 
volving expenditures approximating a 
billion dollars.” The first article of the 
March issue of the JOURNAL is a re- 
print of Abraham Flexner’s editorial 
in a recent New York Times and deals 
intelligently with the problem of war 
and higher education under the cap- 
tion, “Battleships and Higher Educa- 
tion.” The thinking teacher is not 
surprised that Abraham Flexner is 
“shocked by the announcement” of the 
President’s intention. Next after the 
parents of the world, the teachers of 
the world’s children realize the sacred- 
ness of human life and high ideals. 
They rejoice to see and feel the change 
in the world’s attitude toward war and 
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the increasing enthusiasm for peace. 

The subject of music occupies the 
greater part of the March JourNay, 
and it is clearly shown that a sympa. 
thetic interpretation of the music of 
different nations will help to cemen 
the peoples of the world in amity, thy 
healing some of the wounds brought 
about by suspicious, war-provoking 
agencies of the world. That  theg 
agencies often assume the cloak of 
peace promoters is to be deplored, 
Right education must remove the dis. 
guise. 

Among the notes contributed to the 
JOURNAL by the State Department of 
Public Instruction is a statement con. 
mending the work of the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, 3 
division of* the Federal Council of 
Churches. It is hoped that the Lin. 
coln High school will always do all that 
it can to supplement the good-will proj- 
ects promoted by the churches of the 
nation and by such men as Charles 
Lindbergh and Ambassador Morrow. 

“Education and the Good Life,” by 
Bertrand Russell, is another excellent 
article in the March number. 

The growing strength in the morale 
and force of the unified teachers of the 
state can readily be noted by a review 
of succeeding issues of its publication, 
prolific with courage and vitality. A 
union of intelligent workers, no longer 
fearful of superimposed tyranny or 
stupified by grinding routine, but 
awakened to its value and dictating its 
own conditions of service, will soon 
lead our youth to those levels of brave 
and noble thinking still too much 
needed in our social order. 


-—— ~~ -[]——--— 


Music is a moral law. 


It gives a soul to the whole universe, wings to the 


mind, flight to the imagination, a charm to sadness, and gaiety and life to ev- 


erything. 


It is the essence of order and harmony, and leads to all that is good, 


just, and beautiful, of which it is the invisible, but nevertheless the dazzling, 


passionate, and eternal form.—Plato 
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Professional 


Perhaps no_ profession 
Progress 


has made as much prog- 
ress during the last dec- 
ade as the teaching profession. Schools 
are bigger, and they are also better. 
Teaching is on a higher plane and it is 
more scientific and more efficient than 
ever before. A reason may be found 
in the report of officials of the Univer- 
sity Extension Department which 
points out that about 2500, or more 
than one eighth of all the public school 
teachers in Wisconsin, are enrolled in 
extension courses this year, and that 
the enrollment of public school teach- 
ers constitutes one fifth of the total ex- 
tension course enrollment in this state. 
Add to that the hundreds of teachers, 
principals, directors, and superintend- 
ents who are doing extension work 
with other institutions, or professional 
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reading not for credit, and the thou- 
sands of others who will spend all or a 
portion of the summer in professional 
summer schools all over the country, 
and the reason is obvious. No group 
of professional men and women are ap- 
plying themselves to their tasks more 
earnestly or more seriously, and none is 
rendering a greater service to the com- 
munity, than the teachers. 

These facts are important, and school 
boards, taxpayers, and citizens in gen- 
eral ought to know about them. 


Poor Mr. Fish The Chicago School 
Textbook Commission 
selected Professor Fish’s History of 
America as the only text which fits the 
Chicago idea of Americanism. The en- 
dorsement, it is claimed, brought a 
statement from Professor Fish to the 
effect that it is “a regrettable honor.” 
Newspapers quoted him as_ saying, 
“Both my publisher and I regard it as 
a most unfortunate endorsement, be- 
cause school boards have learned that 
Chicago propagandists have clothed my 
book with their own kind of virtue. 
What could be more unfair, stunting its 
sale in this manner?” 

Perhaps Professor Fish’s concern 
comes more from the “kidding” he is 
getting than from fear of poor sales. 
At the same time he may be conscious 
of the fact that when Superintendent 
McAndrew was “kicked out” by the 
Chicago school board, he was “kicked 
upstairs” to fame and good fortune. 

The endorsement may not sell the 
book but it probably won’t hurt its sale, 
for Chicago’s little school ‘“meller- 
dramar” has long since become a ludi- 
crous farce, with the “hoarse laff” 
(Roundy) on Chicago. 


We have received a com- 
munication, signed “A 
Reader,” which suggests 
that digests of certain talks given be- 
fore the Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association in Madison be published in 


Suggestions 
from Teachers 
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the JOURNAL. We are entirely in sym- 
pathy with the suggestion, and should 
be very glad to comply with it if we 
could secure digests of the talks re- 
ferred to; namely, those given by Mr. 
McAndrew and by Mr. Snyder. Where 
manuscripts can be secured the task is 
not so difficult, but where they are not 
available the problem is more serious. 
We are unable to secure these particu 
lar papers, but shall try to make it our 
business to secure manuscripts of fu 
ture addresses. 

We are sorry that we do not have the 
name of the individual who sent the 
communication, because we should like 
to answer by personal letter. We sup- 
pose that the absence of the signature 
is due to timidity. May we take this 
opportunity to say that we always wel- 
come suggestions; especially good ones 
such as that signed by “A Reader’? 
We trust that teachers will not hesitate 
to make suggestions, and if in writing, 
that they will not fail to sign them. 


Willard N.Parker School people of Wis- 
consin will miss some- 
thing at their conventions or when they 
visit Madison. Much could be said of 
W.N. Parker as a citizen, as a business 
man, and as an educator. More could 
be added about his almost uncanny abil- 
ity to analyze individuals, to interpret 
character, and to weigh human values. 
And all of this might be supplemented 
by innumerable incidents of service 
well rendered, of high ideals in busi- 
ness, and of wholesome regard for 
ethics in dealings with his fellow man. 
But school people will miss him for 
something more. A cheerful greeting, 
a friendly smile, or an encouraging 
word often is sufficient to carry one 
from the shadow of disappointment 
and discouragement into the sunshine 
of hope and renewed effort. That was 
a gift in him which he shared liberally 
with others, and that was a service for 
which he never could or ever expected 
to be paid. That is why school people 
will miss W. N. Parker. 
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\ Reader 
Misreads 


“Again I must comment 
on your attempt to lu 
to sleep the minds of the 
teachers relative to the safety of the 
retirement fund,” is the way one of 
our readers interprets our editorial ep. 
titled “The Teacher Retirement Fund,” 
in the March issue. 

The interpretation is entirely incor- 
rect and the conclusion is unfair. The 
editorial expressed the opinion of the 
writer after careful investigation of 
the present situation. It did not deny 
and it did not criticize or de- 
fend the Annuity Board or its. see. 
retary. Neither did the editorial refer 
to any losses or gains that may occur 
in the future. It did say that knowl- 
edge of the present situation ‘“con- 
firms the opinion of those who are 
informed that the Retirement Fund is 
sound and that any loss up to the pres- 
ent time is not sufficient to cause anxi- 
ety on the part of teachers.” We 
stand by that statement. We believe 
that the Retirement Fund is sound and 
that there is no cause for anxiety. In 
repeating that statement we are not 
trying “‘to lull to sleep the minds of the 
teachers relative to the safety of the 
Retirement Fund.” 

We believe that it is well and good 
for teachers to keep track of the activi- 
ties of the Annuity Board (upon which 
they are represented), and to guard 
their interests in the fund. This office 
will assist them to the full extent of its 
ability. On the other hand, undue 
alarm is unnecessary and unwise. It 
destroys confidence, and the enemies of 
the Teachers Retirement Fund would 
undoubtedly be happy to see a weak- 
ening of the confidence of teachers, for 
a situation of that kind might make it 
easier to divert appropriations from 
the fund to other state activities, as 
was suggested at the last special ses- 
sion of the legislature. 
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Letters to a Beginning I|eacher 


Dear Louise: 

| met your principal at the Boston 
convention of the Department of Su- 
perintendence last month. He gives a 
good account of your earnestness, zeal, 
preparation, and ability. I think it 
won't hurt you to know that. His re- 
port of the meeting should prove help- 
ful to all of you, as I am sure that 
from the old city and the big meeting 
he received much that he can pass on 
to those of you who remained at home. 

In spite of physical discomfort, be- 
cause of programs much too long, poor 
accousties, ete., I feel that I got a great 
deal from the addresses. I am more 
sure than ever of the tremendous earn- 
with which our educational 
problems are being attacked and the 
generally high level upon which the 
work is being done. If one can sum- 
marize such a meeting—and no mortal 
could encompass all of it—perhaps it 
would be something like this: 

(a) We are moderating, somewhat, 
our zeal for scientific answers to all 
educational questions, and realizing 
that philosophy, ethics, sociology, and 
history have something to offer in our 
quest for educational objectives. 

(b) The Intelligence Quotient (the 
immortal I. Q.) got a few hard jolts. 
It seems it’s not nearly so certain that 
one’s intelligence is predestined’ and 
foreordained. The educational Calvin- 
ists had to retreat a little before some 
of the evidence which showed that “de- 
Termanism” has not yet won the fight. 
That’s good news for those who have 
believed in the improvability of human 
nature by training and environment. 

(c) There is less faith in procedures 
and methods and bags of tricks in 
teaching, and a return to the notion 
that one must also know more than he 
teaches. Not that this means less 
training for teaching; just a greater 
emphasis upon scholarship. 


estness 


(d) The school people are not will 
ing to surrender to the Lowells and 
others who challenge the right of every 
boy and girl to 
education as a heritage. That was en 
couraging, although some rather bom 
bastic statements were issued by the 
friends of the school who believe “it 
pays to advertise’’—themselves. Still, 
if a consciousness of the unity of our 
profession once gets hold of us and of 
the American people, public education 
will go ahead in the years to come as it 
never has in the past. I think we 
have only climbed the foothills and are 
now slowly crossing the plateau, with 
the glorious peaks of educational op- 
portunity still far ahead. That’s why 
[ believe in organization, in meetings, 
in publicity, and in a good fair fight 
for the boys and girls of America. 


receive a secondars 


Every year I think I see a higher 
level of professional achievement and 
every meeting leaves the outgrown 
shells of the past on the beach, and a 
new and more stately mansion begun. 
We are a young profession, and in our 
zeal we make the mistakes of youth— 
at times we are headstrong, cocksure, 
vague, and mystical, but with sublime 
faith we plunge on and learn, and try 
again, and fail, and succeed; and we 
keep growing. That’s why I go to 
meetings. I restore my faith, I rest 
my soul, I learn something, and I go 
to work knowing that thousands more 
are doing as I do, and that eventually 
we shall see the promised land, even if 
we cannot go over and possess it. 


I hope you will go to the summer 
meeting at Minneapolis. It’s so near, 
and I’m sure you will get a great deal 
of good from attending it. 

Sincerely, 


John Schoolmaster 
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STUDY PLUS RECREATION 


Summer School June 23 to Aug. 3 


The pleasant summer climate of 
the lake shore, the educational and 
recreational advantages of a large 
city, the wide variety of profes- 
sional and academic courses sched- 
uled offering credit towards certifi- 
cate, diploma, or degree, insures 
the summer student of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College of 
a pleasant, interesting, and profes- 
sionally profitable vacation. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
Nursery Education Education of Deaf 
Kindergarten “ Music & Music Ed- 
“ ucation 
Visual Education 
Art and Art Educa- 

tion 


Primary 
Elementary “ 
Rural - 


OPPORTUNITY FOR OBSERVATION 


IN 

Nursery School — Elementary 

choo] 
Kindergarten Cooperative Train- 
Rural Laboratory ing Schools 

Onit Speech Clinic 

AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM 

OF RECREATION 


Regular college staff supple- 
mented by visiting instructors 
from other educational institutions 
including 


Marie Turner Harvey, 
Professor of Rural Education, N. E. 
Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Dr. R. E. Bushong, 
Director, Psycho-Pathic 
Milwaukee County. 


Carl E. Pray, 
Head of Department of History, 
Michigan State Teachers College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Dr. H. C. Binkley, 
Department of English, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Clinic, 


For Complete Summer School Announce- 
ment Address Director of Summer 
Session, 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














MINNEAPOLIS N. E. A. MEETING 


Minneapolis is making great plans 
for the N. E. A. meeting which will be 
held there July 1-6. A large delega- 
tion of Wisconsin teachers should be 
present because of the proximity of 
the meeting, and also to assist our 
neighboring state in welcoming the 
c<1iousands of delegates making their 
first visit to the Middle West. 

Anticipating a large attendance from 
Wisconsin, your association has re- 
served a block of 100 rooms at the An- 
drews Hotel, which is conveniently 
situated with respect to headquarters 
at the Radisson, and is also near the 
auditorium, where the meetings will be 
held. 

If you want a reservation with the 
Wisconsin delegation send in the blank 
below. 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


I desire to attend the N. E. A. meet- 
ing at Minneapolis, from July 1-6. 
Please send me information about hotel 
reservations for Wisconsin people. 


AGIOIONA” 21080 f See 


Early reservations will insure Min- 
neapolis visitors a room. Rooms not 
reserved by June 1 will be released. 
Our reservation includes about 70 
double rooms and 30 single rooms. 
The rates are as follows: Single 
room, with bath, $2.50-$3.50; without 
bath, $2.00-$2.50. Rooms accommo- 
dating two persons, with bath, $3.50- 
$5.00; without bath, $3.00-$3.50. Get 
your reservations in early. 
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Bookkeeping and Business Methods. By 
Reuel I. Lund. Ellis Publishing Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods em- 
bodies features which exemplify present day 
thought and procedure in education. It uses 
the new standards and requirements for book- 
keeping instruction which are now advocated 
by leaders in commercial education, and em- 
phasizes the economic phase of account keep- 
ing rather than the mechanical phase. 

The book does not neglect the practice on 
theory principles. Ample material is pro- 
vided for laboratory practice. Sufficient work 
in business papers is planned to meet the 
needs of present day procedure in the study 
of accounting. The book is well illustrated 
and the topics are logically developed. The 
practice and theory material is based on mod- 
ern business procedure. The text is designed 
for a two-year course in high school. Its 
thirty-six chapters cover the subjects of single 
proprietorship, partnership, and corporation 
accounting. 


Practical Activities in Animal 
By Bray and Schmidt. The Century Co. 


A well placed emphasis on practical job 
analysis is noticeable throughout the book. 
In beef cattle, practical jobs such as de-horn- 
ing, trimming, scoring, placing, and feeding 
are discussed. This same idea is followed out 
with swine, sheep, dairy cattle, horses and 
mules, and poultry. Considerable space is de- 
voted to farm butchering, and valuable in- 
formation on this subject is given. 

There is some material, such as branding, 
and the basket and diamond hitch for pack 
saddles, which is interesting but of no prac- 
tical value in Wisconsin. 

The text is rather weak in dairying and 
feeding; perhaps a little too much so to be 
particularly valuable as a text for Wisconsin 
agricultural schools. 

Chapter 8, devoted to conducting home 
projects, is both helpful and interesting to 
Smith-Hughes teachers. The book as a whole 
would be a valuable asset to any agricultural 
library and could be used to advantage as a 
collateral text. Teaching helps are provided. 


Saplings. 


Scholastic Publishing Co., 
burg. 


Pitts- 


This second volume of creative writing done 
by America’s high school students is another 
eloquent and convincing answer to those 
(happily their number is decreasing) who be- 
wail the attitude and interests of our young 
people. Here are poetry and prose which 
show capacity to think and feel intelligently 


Husbandry. 


and the ability to give feeling and thought 
adequate expression. 

The Scholastic Publishing Company is serv- 
ing well in assembling an annual volume of 
such material. Every high school library 
ought to contain a copy of each volume of 
Saplings, so that students may see what their 
their fellows are doing. 

Wisconsin is represented by “Again to 
Youth,” a poem by Margaret Ludden, Mineral 
Point High school, and an essay “On the 
Theme of Channing Pollock’s Play ‘The 
Enemy’,” by Ethel McGaffey, Waupun High 
school. The design for the cover jacket was 
drawn by a boy in the Cudahy High school 
whose name we do not happen to have. 


Which College? By Rita S. Halle. 
lan Co. 


A book designed to tell high school students 
the advantages and disadvantages of going to 
college and to suggest the types of boys and 
girls likely to benefit by going, and those who 
are not. It states clearly what the new ad- 
mission requirements and methods are, and 
gives enough information about individual 
colleges to enable parents and students to 
make a preliminary choice of a few of them 
for investigation. The colleges and universi- 
ties described are taken from the accredited 
lists of the Association of American Universi- 
ties and of the several regional associations. 
The seniors of any high school will welcome 
a book of this sort. 


Macemil- 


TEN OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES 


Selected by the Franklin Square Council of 
Librarians for 


April, 1928 


The Future of America. 
ers Magazine. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is Void. 
Alan Jehnston in Century. 
Business in a Presidential Year. 
day in Review of Reviews. 
Trial by Jury: Is It Passing? 

Elder in Harper’s Magazine. 
Dupont: A Story of Industrial Genius. 
Rukeyser in Review of Reviews. 
Nomadic America’s Changing Spending Habits. 

Frank E. Brimmer in Mag. of Business. 
Spanish-American Literature. Frederick Lu- 
qiens in Yale Review. 
My Philosophy of Industry. 
Forum. 
Adolescent America. 
Survey Graphic. 
The Deeper Significance of Prohibition. Henry 
Fairchild in Virginia Quar. Review. 


Anonymous in Harp- 
Henry 
David Fri- 
Robert H. 
M. S. 


Henry Ford in 
William B. Munroe in 
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CALENDAR 
City Superintendents Assn., April 13, Mil- 
waukee 
Wis. School Board Assn., April 13-14, Mil- 
waukee 


International Kindergarten Convention, April 
16-19, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nat’] Assn. of Penmanship Teachers, April 
25-27, Chicago 

Music Festival, May 11-12, U. of W., Madison 

State Band Tournament, May 18-19, Waupun. 

National Education Association, July 1-6, 
Minneapolis 

Wisconsin Smith-Hughes Agric. 
Assn., July 16-21, Marshfield 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
November 8-9-10, Milwaukee 


Teachers 





. band of some thirty pieces was 
recently organized at Albany, under the 
direction of John A. Hughes. Mr. Hughes 
also directs the school bands at Milton, Brod- 
head, Bower City, and Janesville. 





The rural teachers of the districts sur- 
rounding Platteville have organized a club 
that meets at the Platteville State Teachers 
college twice a month. The purpose of the 
organization is professional as well as social. 
The general plan is to take up work which 
will help the members solve the problems they 
meet in their daily work. The details of the 
course in history are being worked out at 
present. Miss Carolyn Peterson, supervisor 
of southern Grant county, is president. 





Frank Joswick of Stevens Point State 
Teachers college won the state oratorical con- 
test in March. The Milwaukee Teachers col- 
lege won the championship of the nine col- 
leges in the state in debate. 





A letter from Superintendent Callahan’s 
office, dated March 28, directed to superin- 
tendents and principals, calls attention to the 
fact that some publishing houses are exploit- 
ing the schools to increase the circulation of 
their periodicals. Mr. Callahan explains that 
while the department has no authority to for- 
bid such practice, “selling influence of the 
school to any publishing house brings with it 
some losses that at least offset the small finan- 
cial gain. The question of whether or not it 
is fair to other publishers should also be 
considered.” Mr. Callahan advises the school 
people of the state to refer questions of the 
kind to their boards of education, and to con- 
sider all angles of any proposition before en- 
tering an agreement. 





Mrs. Amelia Thompson Herr, 39, died 
March 17 following an operation. She was a 
teacher in Western Dane County schools for 
seven years previous to 1918. 


The superintendent of Lincoln county js 
acting as 4A Club leader and for the first 
time Lincoln county has been organized in 
this work. At present 565 members are en- 
rolled in over 600 projects. The county is 
organized into 13 distinctive clubs, each with 
a boys’ and girls’ leader. They in turn have 
assistant local leaders in most of the districts. 
Each club meets for three hours once a month. 
Plans are now under way for club tours by 
towns, a county picnic, and a 4 H Department 
at the county fair. Mr. C. M. Fardy is as- 
sisting Superintendent E. Peterson in this 
work. 





With the exception of Miss Louise Geiger, 
instructor of history, the entire faculty of the 
Drummond High school and Graded school 
have signified their intentions of returning 
to Drummond for the next school year, re- 
ports Prin. E. W. Messenger. 





Rosendale Union Free High school now has 
a fully equipped and complete home economics 
department. The laboratory has been equipped 
to provide for equally efficient clothing and 
foods instruction. Six electric hot plates 
have been provided, and also an electric oven. 
White enameled steel tables are used for 
clothing and foods work. Two new sewing 
machines have been purchased, one of them 
electric. 

The work is being required of freshman 
and sophomore girls, and juniors with an ay- 
erage of 85 may elect it. 

Along with the course in home economics 
a course in agriculture has been introduced. 
A complete farm shop and agriculture room 
is being equipped. The work is in charge of 
principal H. E. Kelm. 





A young teacher saved an aged man from 
death by burning or suffocation when fire de- 
stroyed the two story Essex hotel at Dalton. 

Dr. C. B. Norris, dentist, was trapped by 
the flames in his combined offices and living 
quarters on the second floor of the hotel. 
Morris Essex, Germania _ school teacher, 
climbed to the top of an adjacent one story 
building and smashed the window of the 
dentist’s bedroom, aroused Norris, who was 
still asleep, and assisted him to escape. 





Dr. Patty Smith Hill, in charge of kinder- 
garten work at Columbia Teachers college, 
will conduct conferences at the Superior State 
Teachers college next fall. 





The study of German will be put back in 
the curriculum of the Sparta High school, by 
decision of the board of education. German 
will replace French, which has been taught in 
the Sparta High school for several years. 
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Why Pay*50to*75for a Set of Books? | 











when you can secure More essential information for about One-fourth that sum? 
YOU NEED 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


in addition to any other reference books you may have 


—- BECAUSE It is DIFFERENT, andthe HAND- 
f ; IEST, MOST COMPLETE, AUTHORITA- 
TIVE, and UP-TO-DATE reference work in print. 


IT CONTAINS 





66 interpreting Dictionaries 
330 fact-rich Tables 

10,000 Test Questions 
22,000 Topics 

22,000 line Index 

800 Illustrations 

2174 pages of Text 
3,000,000 Words 


Written SINCE the War by 60 noted Educators 


The superintendent finds constant 
satisfaction in its use 
APPROVED by A. L. A. 
ENDORSED by leaders in N. E. A. 
OFFICIALLY approved and listed by 
many states 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY used by thousands of Books in one Volume F 
teachers at home and in school 


‘*A Supreme T1iumph of Book Value Over Book Bulk’’ 


WANTED 


100 SUPERINTENDENTS—PRINCIPALS— TEACHERS 


For Vacation And Permanent Positions—Earn $200 to $400 a Month by Distributing 
“‘America’s Greatest Reference Work” In Home Community Or By Traveling 





Much new and original material not found in 
\ other books. 
ati Brings sets -to- > ce: > . 
No Competition Because — up-to-date and makes them more 
Different from any other single volume. 
Low Price—Easy Payment Plan. 
The Frontier Press Company, Dept W. J. 4, 
1823 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send without cost or obli- 
gation to me: 
, eae of vacation or permanent em- 
ployment plan. 


No House-to-House Canvassing 
Liberal Commissions & Bonuses 


| 
Definite Income Guaranteed 
P ; , 32-page Illustrated Booklet describing 
rhe Frontier Press Co. | The Lincoln Library. 
1823 Prairie Avenue, WAMED ...c0wccne. LN pata va oan ee ORAS 
Chicago, Illinois 
| 


Mail this Coupon Today ** 




















The Moeser Extended 
Arm _ Insures 
Correct Posture 





From One Superintendent 
to Another 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Pub- 


lic Schools of Oak Park, IIl., writ- 
ing to Supt. B. O. Skinner, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, said of the National 
Semi-Steel Desk with Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm: 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best 
thing that we have found to insure erect 
posture, and the pupils assure us that the 
seats are more comfortable and more 
convenient for desk work through the 
addition of this arm rest. Our Board is 
placing a large order for further instal- 
lation of this type of desk.” 


No Twisting in Seat 

By the use of the Extended Arm Rest 
we obviate all necessity for pupil twist- 
ing in the seat and facing the light in 
order to secure support for the arm when 
writing; also greatly increase the usable 
writing and working surface. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can 
be furnished with any National School 
Desk. 


You will be interested in our Catalog 
and Circulars on National School Equip- 
ment. 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wis. 


NATIONAL School DESKS 
Famous. for Comfort’ 
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Superintendent R. E. Balliette of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin will succeed the late W. N, 
Parker as head of the Parker Teachers 
Agency. The announcement was made by 
the Parker Company the latter part of March, 

Mr. Balliette is a 
graduate of Platteville 
State Teachers college 
and of the University 
of Wisconsin, where he 
received Ph.B. and 
Ph.M. degrees. He is 
a native of Lodi. He 
has been. associated 
with the public schools 
of Wisconsin since 
1909, serving at Ridge- 
way, Oregon, Port 
Washington, and Stur- 
geon Bay. Mr. Balli- 
ette had been offered a 
new three year con- 
tract by the Board of 
Education of Sturgeon Bay, with an increase 
in salary, at the time he decided to leave the 
profession to go into business. The Parker 
Company announces that he will be assisted 
by Miss Marjory Lind, who was assistant in 
the agency under Mr. Parker. Miss Alma 
Wiese, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, will act in an executive capacity, and 
Van Dyke Parker will be associated with the 
retail and office furniture department. 

Mr. Balliette is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, educational fraternity. He will take 
over his new duties about the middle of April. 











The biennial exhibit of the city schools of 
La Crosse attracted thousands of citizens to 
the school buildings in March. Regular ses- 
sions, special programs, displays of work by 
grades and by the various departments of the 
high school featured the exhibits. 





The committee on arranging programs for 
the assembly period at Platteville State 
Teachers college have introduced a new feat- 
ure. Every other Wednesday there is a pro- 
gram in charge of a student. The young 
people show excellent judgment in their se- 
lection of numbers. It is evident that the 
students know the talent of the school. 





Superintendents Re-Elected 
Ben J. Rohan, Appleton, for three years; 
O. W. Trentlage, Kilbourn; Nicholas Gunder- 
son, Sparta; Wm. T. Darling, Wauwatosa, 
for three years; C. A. Hatfield, Cornell, for 
two years; L. E. Bear, Mineral Point, for two 
years; F. G. Mac Lachlan, Greenwood; Fred 
C. Martin, Durand; M. C. Potter, Milwaukee, 
three years; W. C. Miles, Iron Belt; M. C. 

Palmer, Columbia county, two years. 





Rosendale High school is sponsoring 4 
band. It meets every Thursday and is fast 
developing into a capable organization under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Ibs. 
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THIS MONTH’S 


BUILDING AND LOAN 
MESSAGE 


T WOULD seem to be almost superfluous to indorse the building and loan 
| association to the American people as a safe and satisfactory place of in- 

_vestment, or as an unfailing assistance in the procuring of homes. The 
faith of the American people in these associations is shown by their invest- 
ment of about six and one-half billion dollars at the present time. 


Building and loan association stock is by far one of the best and safest 
of investments for the common people. Wisconsin building and loan as- 
sociations do not speculate; they do not exploit questionable schemes; the 
investments are local where all may see; its results are beneficial to both 
the investor and the borrower. 


The local association is a real asset to any community. It is mutual. 
It gathers the savings of the many and invests them in that most reliable 
of securities, the American home. It encourages thrift and habits of sav- 
ing. Its funds are in constant circulation to the benefit of the community 
and are safeguarded by the laws of the State. 


The success of these associations is due to the good management of their 
officers and directors; failures are almost unknown; losses are negligible; 
the cost of operation is exceedingly low, insuring profit with safety. 


The prime object is to encourage thrift and home building. In this con- 
nection we beg to quote'the words of that distinguished American citizen, 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, who says: 


“The ideal of American civilization would be a nation housed in de- 
tached homes, in open spaces, and that ideal has been made much more 
nearly possible through the efforts of the Building and Loan Associa- 
tions of the United States. They are, in fact, the greatest agency for 
the promotion of home ownership in our country.” 


There are many high powered salesmen infesting this country present- 
ing “sure things” to an investing public, but the investor often learns to 
his sorrow that the SURE THING was based on speculation and insecurity. 
We, however, are firm in our belief, based upon the 95 years’ knowledge 
and experience of the Building and Loan Associations of the United States, 
that the SUREST THING known for the ordinary man who wants plain, 
sure and understandable investment, devoid of high finance trimmings and 
complicated conditions, is an investment in a well managed Building and 
Loan Association. 


Wisconsin State League of Building and Loan Associations 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATORS IN BOSTON 





c. J. Anderson 3urton BE, Nelson 


Last fall the Hiles Public school undertook 
the responsibility of a dental clinic for chil- 
dren from the first grade through the twelfth. 
The work was done by three capable dentists, 
assisted by the county nurse. Every pupil 
in the school who needed dental attention was 
taken care of, without charge. The expenses 
were defrayed by the proceeds of several ac- 
tivities, sponsored by the school board and 
teachers. 





Harry Snyder, principal of the South Side 
graded school at Hartford, accepted an offer 
to become supervising teacher of Washington 
county schools, after the present incumbent, 
H. M. Genskow, retires at the close of the 
spring term. Before taking charge of the 
Hartford school, Mr. Snyder was for many 
years principal of the South Germantown 
grade school. 

The class in educational measurements of 
the Platteville State Teachers College, work- 
ing under the direction of H. C. Wilkerson, 
had for a problem during the first semester 
of the year the testing of three sections of the 
elass in freshman English. The Columbia 
Research Bureau Test in English was used. 
The students gave the tests, scored them, and 
made all the tabulations, Mr. Wilkerson care- 
fully checking the results of the students. 
Then a report was made to the classes in 
English. Miss Anthonette Durant and Miss 
Elizabeth Chambers, teachers of the classes 
in English, are making the findings the basis 
of remedial procedure. 





Exchange concerts have been arranged be- 
tween Mt. Horeb and Dodgeville high school 
bands. The bands will play at Dodgeville 
first and then at Mt. Horeb. The concert is 
under the direction of Mr. F. Hanneman. 
The Mt. Horeb High school band now num- 
bers 45. Chester Helland of the Mt. Horeb 
band will play in the National High School 
Orchestra in Chicago in April. 


John Callahan 


Robert L. Cooley 


In its issue of March 27, ‘The High School 
News,” explains a program of safety which 
has been launched by the schools and the 
police department. In order to protect chil- 
dren who are compelled to cross busy streets 
when entering or leaving school, responsible 
students are acting as traffic policemen. They 
are provided with “Stop” signs constructed 
by the vocational department of the schools. 
The new plan seems to have the cooperation 
of motorists of the community. 


At the joint annual meeting of the Board 
of Regents and the Board of Visitors of the 
University, the latter group made four im- 
portant recommendations, as follows: 

1. That the advice of secondary school prin- 
cipals be accepted by the university as the 
basis for entrance and placement of indi- 
viduals in the university; 

2. That a genuine system of educational 
and vocational advising for freshmen be de- 
veloped in the university; 

3. That immediate attention be given to 
the qualifications, experience, training, and 
objectives of instructors assigned to fresh- 
men, with a view to improving freshman in- 
struction; and 

4. That immediate attention be given to 
curriculum revision. The advisability of con- 
tinuing certain subjects, particularly _lan- 
guage and mathematics, as required subjects, 
was questioned by the Board of Visitors. 


“Rebinding of School Library Books’’ is the 
title of a bulletin issued from Superintend- 
ent John Callahan’s office the first of the 
month. In the letter which accompanies the 
bulletin Mr. Callahan says: “Ragged books 
on our shelves are not good object lessons in 
culture and refinement. Will you please sort 
your books and send to the bindery those 
worn volumes that can economically be re- 
bound, and to the furnace those that should 
be destroyed and replaced through purchase? 
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The Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards will hold its annual meeting at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, April 13 and 14. 
A very interesting program has been planned. 
The city superintendents will meet at the 
same place on April 13. 


County superintendent J. M. Reed cen- 
ducted four farmers’ institutes in Oneida 
county during the week of March 19. While 
dairying was stressed by E. L. Luther of the 
College of Agriculture, and potatoes by W. D. 
Juday, former county agent, Mr. Reed ex- 
plained the course in conservation which he 
has introduced into Oneida county schools. 
He is advocating reforestation by means of 
school district and town forests. He is em- 
phasizing Junior Forest Ranger organization, 
a branch of 4H Club work. 





























This summer 
Yellowstone--Utah--Colorado 
rr A complete vacation trip. 
an 13 DAYS, EVERY EXPENSE, 
reets $183 
= Inquire Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
cted The American Tours 401 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
ools. § 118 No. Fairchild St., Madison, Wis. 
ition 
oard 
the 
ya Calumet’s Double Action 
“the gives you a baking powder con- 
ndi- taining two leavening units — 
pal one begins to work when the 
7 dough is mixed, the other waits 
ee for the heat of the oven, then 
esh- both units work together. You do not 
- have to use extra care or precaution 
to when you use it. 
on MAKES BAKING EASIER 


_| CALUMET 


Le THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
«| BAKING POWDER 


sin | SALES 2%2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHE} 
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Colonial Shelf Stool 





It is just the right height for students 
to reach top book shelves. Can also be 
used for research work near the stacks. 
Sturdy, good looking, has many uses, 
and a boon for tired librarian or 
teacher. 


18” long, 10” deep, 10” high. 
Oak finish ....... ite $3.60 


Dictionary Stand 





Our dictionary stand can be placed on 
reading table, low window sill, or charg- 
ing desk. Your readers will enjoy not 
only the convenience of a _ rotating 
holder, but the shelf may be adjusted to 
the proper reading angle. It has rub- 
ber gliders on base, and comes in golden 
oak finish. 


The Nicest Thing About It 
is the modest price, only $8.00 each. 
Where can you find another for so rea- 
sonable a sum. May We Send You One? 


Libra r Oe 1es 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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Mt. Horeb High school held its fourth an- 
nual supplementary basketball tournament 
March 22-24. Winners were Middleton, first: 
Sun Prairie, second; Mazomanie, third. 


The annual high school basketball tourna- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin was won 
by the Watertown team, which defeated Madi- 
son Central in the final game, on Saturday 
evening, March 31. Third place was won by 
Neenah. The consolation series was won by 
Wisconsin High, Madison. Other teams in 
the tournament were La Crosse, Marshfield, 
Whitehall, Wausau, Stevens Point, Oconto, 
Cuba City, De Pere, River Falls, Waukesha, 
Spooner, and Ashland. 


The Superior State Teachers college has 
been given a rating of “A” by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. Ned H. 
Dearborn, director of teacher training in New 
York, inspected the college on February 16, 
and gave a report which was accepted by the 
Association. 





A campaign to explain to every voter in the 
city of Kaukauna why a new high school 
auditorium and gymnasium are necessary was 
carried on by the students and the faculty 
of the school. Speakers from the school gave 
short talks in favor of bonding the city for 
the necessary $60,000 at all principal meet- 
ings in the city during the week before the 
election on April 3. 


Of 6,404 themes on “My Best Teacher,” 
written by pupils in schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, by assignment of the elementary super- 
visor, to determine what present day school 
children like best in their teachers, 5,118 men- 
tioned traits of character, 3,621 had to do 
with teaching ability, 1,896 with discipline, 
and 262 with personal appearance. The 
statement that “she did not scold” was made 
by 555 pupils; and the teacher’s participation 
in different school activities was mentioned 
by 603 pupils. High school students empha- 
sized a sense of humor. 


The Pardeeville-Wyocena Times was _ pub- 
lished by the students of the Pardeeville High 
school the week of March 23. Every news 
item, editorial, joke, or poem was contributed 
by some member of the student body. The 
project proved to be very interesting to both 
school and community. 

A college branch of the national League of 
Women Voters has been organized at the Su- 
perior State Teachers college. At present 
the organization has about thirty members. 
Plans are to have several prominent leaders 
of the Duluth and Superior Leagues speak at 
meetings of the college group. 


The teaching force of Wauwatosa has been 
increased from 67 to 114 during the last four 
years. 
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Facts as Fascinating as Childhood’s 


ad 





Tue Smoke SIGNnal 


American Indians 


PROJECT: To develop an 
understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Indian. 


l. How did the Indians live 
before the White Man 


came? 


1. Where 
p. 2962 


they lived. 


2. Physic: chi iracteristics. 


p. 

3. Language. p. 2963, 
Religion. pp. 2964, 2965. 

5. Government. pp. 2965, 
2966. 

6. Industries. p. 2966. 
Homes. p. 2967. 

&. Dress. p. 2967. 

9 Amusements. p. 2967, 

10. Origin. p. 2962. 

11. Types of Indians. 
p. 2962. 


ll. PROBLEM: How have 
the Indians been influ- 


enced through contact 
with White Men? 


1. In number. p. 2962 


2. Inwarlikeness. pp. 2966, 
2968 

$. In meghods of transpor- 
tation. p. 2967 

4. Industries. p. 2966 

5. Citizenship. p. 2968 


6. Education. pp 2969, 
5909 


7. Indian Reservations. p. 


Il. ADDITIONAL PROJ 
ECTS. 

1. Prepare a debate on the 
following: 
Resolved: that the Indian 
has been unjustly treated 
by being deprived of his 
land by the whites. 

2. Prepare a paper on the 
topic: 
Some erroneous ideas con- 
cerning Indian life as it 
existed before the white 
man came. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Pictures 


Published by 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
154 E. Erie St., Chicago, IIL. 


Best-Loved Tales 


Like Cooper’s Indian stories, 
World Book readings hold 
children spellbound 


AVE you ever read “The Last of the Mohicans” to a 

group of normally noisy youngsters? Remember how 
they sat silent, open-mouthed, intent on every move 
ment of their Indian hero, Uncas; how they foliowed 
him stealthily through the leafy forest, ears attuned to 
every sound, eyes peering sharply into the eerie shadows 
ahead, muscles set to spring? Cooper knew the secret ot 
holding the child mind spellbound by a simple, narra- 
tive style that was vivid and understandable. 
Have you ever wished that every subject could be made 
as interesting to children as that immortal story? Then 
read The World Book, and see how its lively pages are 
written to stir the imagination of children. An infinite 
variety of subjects, covering every field of humanthought, 
are here presented in clearcut, storybook style that breathes 
life into cold facts, and makes them real and unforgettable. 
Your task is simplified. Your classroom becomes an 
open forum. The children find new romance in the 
world about them, and shake off the indifference that 
makes teaching difficult. 
You will find all kinds of project matter in The World 
Book, ready for instant reference. Facts are organized, 
grouped and related. They apply directly to the subject 
of study. Only an educator who knows the teacher’s 
problem could have edited this book. M. V. O’Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin is the Editor in Chief who 
has made The World Book the preferred reference set 
today in tens of thousands of American schools. 
The World Book is a 10-voiume set, containing 700( 
pages, and is fully illustrated. It is an encyclopedia of 
authoritative informacion that many teachers find in- 
dispensable. Moreover, it is an impressive addition to a 
personal library. 


+ 


Free pages, sent onr 





shor 7 
rhe World B 
saving time, 
topic 
Payme it ire 
a day. Tear out 
the coupon be 
men pages 
Making 
ount Orenclose 25¢an 
receive ¢ 















interes 





ind send the coupon 
once—before you turn 
this page, 


 ueneteivsabeaneoepammmmemaaein: 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


| Dept. 214, 154 KE. Brie St., Chicago, Ill | 

| (0 Here is 25c¢ (wrapped coin) for which please mail your 68-; | 
booklet on ‘‘Projects and Problems ’ for teachers using 

| project metho | 

| Send me FREE specime ‘nN pages of The We orn J Book, | 
copies of your booklets laking School D ir 

| “The Verdict of Educators. | 

| Name | 

DEV OEE. .0<cecccessossecscecssoscstoresascssouensecsgsasorenessesecconsseaseetees - | 

| City FR cccnsictetnmcensenl | 

| School ; 
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MITCHELL! 
| BETTERBILT 
Playground Equipment 

Will Keep The 
Children off the Streets 


The Mitchell Manufacturing 
Co. is one of Wisconsin’s home 
industries, Mitchell playground 
designers are always ready to 
serve school boards, principals, 
teachers or anyone interested 
in playground equipment. Write 
us for information at any time 
and a prompt answer will be 
forthcoming. 


Send for New Catalog at once 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 














Biology Instructor's Desk No. 1034 
Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 


The 


tory Equipment of the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 
Hundreds of new schools have been 


built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

e are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE (7 EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 LINCOLN 8ST., KEWAUNEBR, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
1511 Kimball Building 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Among the speakers on the program of the 
coming meeting of the National Association 
of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors are 
Franklin Bobbitt, University of Chicago, who 
will speak on “General Principles of Supervi- 
sion as Applied to the work of Supervisor of 
Penmanship”; Dr. A. S. Barr, University of 
Wisconsin, whose topic will be “The Develop- 


ment of Objective Procedures in Classroom 
Supervision”; and Glenn Hoffhines, of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 


who will talk to the group about “Practical 
Penmanship from a Practical Point of View.” 

Miss Lillian Bushman, supervisor of pen 
manship at Burlington, Wisconsin, will also 
be on the program. 

Several unique courses have been introduced 
in the Superior State Teachers college dur- 
ing the second semester of the school vear, 
among which is a course in scoutcraft under 
the leadership of Mr. W. H. Scott, scout ex 
ecutive of the city of Superior. 

A course in pageantry and_ interpretive 
dancing is being offered by Miss Marjorie 
Bateman, director of physical education. The 
class meets in the evening in the school gym- 
nasium. Much interest has been aroused 
among the students, and everyone participat 
ing is finding much enjoyment and value in 
the course. 


All teachers in both grade and high school 
at Friendship have been asked to return for 
next year. The Parent-Teacher association 
of that city sponsored an all-day clinic for 
school children on April 4. Services of loca! 
doctors were secured for the day. 

The services of Professor J. E. Butter 
worth of Cornell University, author of Rural 
Administration, and member of a number of 
commissions for the special study of rural 
education, have been secured for the summer 
session of the Superior State Teachers col 
lege. Professor Butterworth is to give lec- 
tures and conduct conferences on rural edu- 
‘ation during the week of June 18 to June 22. 

Drummond High schooi has a very lively 
band. There are thirty-three members, most 
of whom are high school students. 





Mr. James A. Wilgus is to be principal of 
the 1928 Summer Session at Platteville. The 
personnel of the faculty is determined and 
plans are made for the courses to be given. 
An unusually large and strong faculty will 
be in charge of the courses, many of which 
will be advanced. The demand last summer 
for courses leading to a degree has brought 
about this provision. 

Number 1, volume 1 of “The Pro-mo-tor,” 
published by and for the Milwaukee High 
School Teachers Association, reached our desk 
during the month of March. The publication 
is launched to keep members informed of the 
activities of the association. 
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Select Your Primary 
Readers Now 
From 
This New Series 


The Child-Story Readers 


by Freeman, Storm, Johnson, French 


These new readers are the only read- 
ers available which completely carry out 
the latest recommendations for a_ pro- 
gram in reading as set up in the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook and by the latest es- 
tablished standards for a modern pro- 
gram of reading. 

Primer and First Reader recently 
adopted for use in all the schools of 


Texas, 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York 











New Publications for 
Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Grades 


Haggerty: READING AND LITER- 
ATURE Three 300ks 
Scheck-Orton: DIRECTED HISTORY 
STUDY—tTwo Books 
Denny-Nelson: AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY TEST 
Lockridge: GEORGE ROGERS 
CLARK 
For the High School 
Gordon: INTRODUCTORY CHE M- 
ISTRY 
Barrows: SCIENCE OF ANIMAL 
LIFE 
Information about these publications 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 
World Book Co. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


Ardin L. Johnson 
Wisconsin Repre- 
sentative 
Box 393 Wautoma Chicago, Hlinois. 








Iroquois Textbooks Set 
New Standards 


ARITHMETIC 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
For School and Life 
By DeGroat, Firman, Smith 


Accuracy in number work is increas- 
ingly demanded in life. The Iroquois 
Arithmeties make accuracy possible in 


school and so adequately prepare for 
later life. The Iroquois Arithmetics de- 
velop number power by means of 
Simple process developments, one step 
at a time. 
Iixercises and drills aneeurntely built 
on the best scientifiC bases, 
Language so clearly understandabl 
to the child that the retarding lan- 
guage difficulties are eliminated. 
Child problems and life situations, 
Varied tests—progressive, diagnostic 
and self-rating, with remedial drills 


Already adopted for use in such leading 
educational centers as Vhiladelphia, Bos 
ton, Chicago, Baltimore and Rochester 
and in hundreds of other school system 


Iroquois Graded Difficulty Number Cards 
DeGroat, Firman, Smith 


These NUMBER CARDS are the I 
scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling 
and testing the 390 basic number combi 
nations in addition, subtraction, multipli 
cation, and division They are based, like 
the Iroquois Arithmetics, on the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin Investigation which de 
termined the relative difficulty of the 
number combinations. They work hand 
in hand with the Iroquois Arithmetics, or 
may be used effectively with any basal 
texts. 


The combinations arranged in order 
difficulty, together with the color group 
ing make scientific drill possible, simplify 
diagnostic testing, and provide remedial 
work. The attractive color scheme and 
the variety of drills made possible by the 
ecards delight the pupils and stimulate 
them to self-government in imber 
work. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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The New 
Merrill Speller 


Leonard-Winship 
Its Scientific Attack of the Spelling 
Problem Is Evidenced by: 


A vocabulary of 3671 words based on 
the results of 12 spelling surveys. 


A special “trouble list” of 284 words for 
intensive drill. 

A motivated teaching procedure. 

An effective method of pre-testing. 

The frequent testing of ability to spell 


words in context. 


A Modern Spelling Vocabulary 
Taught by Modern Teaching Methods 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 














ees FOR TEXTBOOKS 








WINSTON * 





now ready in 


Che CHinston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


Popular Classics 


FOLK TALES FROM THE FAR EAST 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
BLACK BEAUTY LITTLE MEN 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE AND ROME 
88 cents each, less school discount 





A HELPFUL BOOKLET which describes, 
illustrates, and grades more than fifty supple- 
mentary readers, covering a wide range of 
subjects, will be sent upon request. Every 
title is new or in wide use. Write today for 
a copy of the orange booklet. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago < 
San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 





NEW TITLES| 
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Miss Elsie Thompson, supervising teacher 
of Pepin county, gave a talk on the three 
level assignment before a recent meeting of 
the parent-teacher association at Durand, 
She gave definite examples to show how the 
idea can be carried out in various subjects. 





Nineteen twenty-eight marks the fourth an- 
nual State Free Throwing Contest for girls, 
On February 19, February 27, and March 2, 
teams throughout the state competed at home 
games for the free throwing title. Appleton 
High school was well represented by a team 
whose members skillfully tossed in 181 free 
throws, giving them the state championship. 
Ruth Schafelke, Appleton, who made 45 out of 
50 tries, is the state individual champion. 

In 1927 the championship trophy was also 
awarded to Appleton. 





The Marinette county parent-teachers’ con- 
vention was held at Marinette, March 17. 
About 140 representatives were present. 
Marinette county was the first in the Ninth 
Congressional District to become affiliated 
with the State and National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 





The Woodville High school has been placed 
on the accredited list of the University of 
Wisconsin for the first time since its estab- 
lishment in 1922. 





German was made an elective study at the 
Woodville High school last fall. This is the 
first time that a foreign language has been 
offered. Twenty students elected German, in- 
cluding all the juniors and several of the 
seniors. 

A Little Theatre has been established in 
the Shorewood schools by Mildred Reynolds, 
director of speech. The students have made 
most of the scenery, and original plays have 
been written. A workroom has been pro- 
vided, so as to allow students to design and 
experiment with stage equipment. 





The high schools of Beaver Dam, Water- 
town, and Oconomowoc are preparing for a 
unique musical project this year. The musical 
organizations of each school are working on 
the same chorus, orchestra, and band selec- 
tions with a view to giving a joint concert at 
each city. A chorus of 120 voices, an or- 
chestra of 50 pieces, and a band of about 80 
pieces will furnish a three part program. 
The first concert will be held at Watertown 
on April 30. 





ARE YOU TEACHING INVENTIONS AND THE 
DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE? 


If you are, send five cents for a sample copy of 
“PIONEERS OF PROGRESS” 

If your teaching of American History does not 

cover just that phase, I have some outline that 


is applicable to your needs. 


SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y.- 
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\\hy the deliberate choice of Wisconsin 
l'sers of Typewriters centers on the 


DEMOUNTABLE 


Sharp, 
Clean, 
Snappy 
Impres- 
sions. 





You need only look at its work 
and use this great typewriter 


with its many splendid qualities to see 
what is happening in the typewriter in- 
dustry throughout Wisconsin and the 
world over. 

Discover for yourself the pleasurable 
state of mind which comes from having 
an article of real value. For today and 
vears to come the Demountable will serve 
every typewriter need. 

Demountable-typed letters set a New 
Standard for Appearance—Beautiful Let- 
ters, the Charming Messengers for your 
Modern Business. 

Write and let us explain other profit- 
able advantages of the Demountable for 
instructional purposes. 

Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers-——Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S, A. 











Hitting on all four 
mental cylinders 


That is what thousands of 
boys and girls are now do- 
ing ... taught to do so by the 
Horn Learn to Study Read- 
ers. For these readers with 
their factual material and 
their organized exercises 
really train pupils to develop 
the four fundamental study 
skills and _ abilities. (New 
circular No. 675) 


ae THE HORN 
LEARN TO STUDY 
READERS 














GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

















MORE BRILLIANCE “and 
HIGHER BREAKING STRENGTH 












" Dhe Better Wax sito in 
the Blue and at Box 





I. Prang ‘ 
| | Crayonex 
-3° : 


Com pany 











Prang Crayonex yy 










THE AMERICAN @ GRAYON COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 531-63! HAVES AVE SANDUSKY O10 


MEW Yous OV7ICE 120 WEST rONry saconD STREET 
ust 1908 SANTA FE BUILDING 


=RSHIP SINCE 18. 





ars of Faithful Service 








ATTENTION 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS! 


We wish to help you in your work of further- | 
ing the development of fine music in Wisconsin 
schools. We distribute the world’s highest 
quality musical instruments, including such || 
pianos as Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, Chicker- || 
ing, Haines, J. & C. Fischer, and Marshall & 
Wendell. Procurable with or without the AM- 
PICO, the greatest music-reproducing medium || .. 
ever devised. We also distribute the Meissner, la 
official school piano of Wisconsin. We are 
sales agents for the world’s leading phono- 
graphs, radios, and the Kilgen Pipe Organ. 











Our band and string department is 
most complete, featuring such instru- 
ments as Buescher Saxaphones and 
Band Instruments, Paramount Ban- 
jos, Leedy and Ludwig Drums, and 
a full line of other band and orches- 
tra instruments! 


—Clip and Mail—— 


I AM INTERESTED 











We are offering an unusual proposition to ' 
music supervisors in connection with their 1 @ 
musical activities. You have something to | eo % ' 
offer us, and we have much to offer you! Send | ee. 
the coupon for details of the highly advan- || eo Pp 
tageous proposition we can make to you! == 3 

1 Z2<a0 


Stusic-Serts “Wholesale - Go. 


“Division. Music-Arts Corporation 
Kesselman Building Broadway at Mason St. 
MILWAUKEE 
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PLAY GROUND 
APPARATUS 








“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL” 


SPRING SEASON opens 
up an opportunity to teach 
on the Playground. 


Write us for our complete 
Play ground Equipment 
Catalog (Department P). 


Fond du Lac School 


Supply Co. 
6 S. Main St. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 














All ats 


escorted tour to 


" Glacier 
National Park 


7131 od sai From Saint Paul 


Fscorted Tours to A l as k a 
if you prefer 5 300 66 up 





Plan Your SummerVacation Now! 


A. J. Dickinson, P. T. M. 
Great Northern Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send free booklet and 
details of escorted tours I have 
checked below. 


GREAS ) Glacier National Park 
A). Alaska 
DS 


Ore 
GREAT NORTHERN 


A Dependable Railway 











BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
Hile-Parkinson, Proprietors 











Miss Ethel Gardner was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Teachers Association 
at their annual meeting in March. Miss 
Minnie E. Fowlkes was elected treasurer; 
Miss Frances Jelinek, vice-president; Miss 
Rose Zanella, secretary; and Miss Frida 
Krieger, corresponding secretary. Miss Gard- 
ner has served as president of the association 
for a number of years. 


Upon the recommendation of Mr. Walker of 
the office of the Committee on High School 
Relations, the Valders High school has been 
added to the accredited list of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

At a recent meeting of the Hartford Board 
of Education, all the high school teachers 
were invited to return. Salary increases 
amounting to $3600 were voted by the Board. 
R. E. Brasure is superintendent of schools at 
Hartford. 





Pupils of the Lena High school edited their 
first paper March 1. It consisted of eight 
pages and had a circulation of 300. The vil- 
lage population is 500 and the high school 
enrollment is 59. 





Teachers of Jefferson county rural and state 
graded schools are organized into eight 
groups, each group meeting one Friday or 
Saturday of each month. One of the activi- 
ties of the groups is to compile helpful mate- 
rial, as outlines, differentiated assignments, 
objective tests, etc., for the succeeding month. 
This material is mimeographed at the county 
superintendent’s office, as part of the “Jef- 
ferson County Teachers’ Exchange,” and is 
sent to every teacher in the county each 
month. 
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SUPERIOR y , 
our proyesstona 
State Teachers College d p 
SUMMER SESSION - advancement 
June 18 to July 27, 1928 . e ae 
Work leading to degree of Bachelor of 1s based on studies giving the 
Education. requisite credit standing. 
Bae ll Principals State 
-rimary Graded , , . ‘ 
a cheery Coane aeneeke: University of Wisconsin 
Grammar-Junior tendents Correspondence-Study Courses 
High Supervising Teach- entitle you to CREDIT 
Senior High ers 
a Scout Craft . Toward a University degree 
_— Toward your next salary increase 
Demonstration School for practice Toward renewal of your present 
gon ye cg rig 4 School. certificate 
— Coaching School July 16 to 28. a ef .. P 
— Mxcursions to the Iron Range, Indus- Toward a certificate of higher 
trial Plants, and Summer Resorts. grade 
Toward a state license 
SUPERIOR ATTRACTS SUMMER 
‘ STUDENTS University of Wisconsin instruction by corres- 
The average summer temperature is 65 I gcc i and thorough. 
Picturesque summer resorts are acces- je rece are Fas ? , 
sipie for week-end excursions, Hundreds of your, collagur are now enrolled 
Good roads, good fishing, good boating, There are courses to meet your particular needs. 
- good times. 
; Study and play in the bewitching North- For information write to 
esl- land where cool breezes keep work from p , ie oe 
‘ion being drudgery and life is full of zest and University Extension Division, Room 215 
liss aii UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
om Write for Bulletin MADISON, WIS. 
ISS 
ida 
rd- 
. CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
‘“‘Hard By The Land O’Lakes’’ 
be: STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
00] “ 
en Summer Session June 18—July 27, 1928 
ity Courses in all fields of public school service; degrees in Rural Education, Home 
Economics, and High School Education; and at least one course especially designed to 
meet the current requirements of each of the following groups: 
ird Rural Supervisors Rural and State Grade School Teachers 
ers County Superintendents Junior High School Teachers 
Ses Elementary Grade Teachers Home Economics 
rd. Consolidated and State Graded Principals Senior High School Teachers 
at JUST A PEEP AT THE SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Special Rural Setting-up Conference—July 9-20, conducted by three nationally 
recognized leaders as follows: 
er James E. Boyle, Ph. D. of Cornell University—Rural Economy and Cooperative 
‘ht Marketing. 
il- Rose K. Brandt, M. A., of Columbia University—Rural Supervision. 
01 Gustav A. Lundquist, Ph. D., University of Minnesota—Rural Social Organization. 
Home Economics Specialties. Opportunity for Practice Teaching. 
Special Lectures. 
Mt Educational and Vocational Guidance, and Character Education courses thruout ‘ 
- the session by Nelle G. Wilson, M. A. of Columbia University. 
si The Newer Teaching Techniques for both Elementary and High School Teachers. 
wt Special Provisions for attending N. E. A. at Minneapolis. 
ts, Summer Session All-School Picnic—Oh Boy! 
‘h. Tennis Courts, Swimmin’ Hole, Purest Water. And Then Some! 
ty The whole story—or as much as can be told in words—in our Summer Bulletin. 
f- Yours for the asking. 
h 35TH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 17, 1928 
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Summer School In Camp 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

July 2 to August 4, 1928 
Courses in Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Program 


Normal College of the 


American Gymnastic Union 
419 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Layton School of Art 


Layton Art Gallery 





Summer School 
June 25-August 3, 1928 


Beginning and Advanced Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, and Modeling from 
the Figure, and in Outdoor Painting and 
Composition. 

For illustrated catalog, address Char- 
lotte R. Partridge, Director, Dept. E., 
438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 1928 


General Session, 
June 25 to August 3. 
Fees: $24.50 (Graduate school 
$33.50). 
Special Graduate Courses, 
June 25 to August 24. 
Fees: $48.50. 
Law School, 
June 18 to August 24. 
Fee: $38.50. 

Courses in all Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools leading to Bachelor’s and 
Higher Degrees and providing oppor- 
tunity for professional advancement. 

For: University, College and Normal 
School Instructors, High School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, Principals, Superin- 
tendents, Men and Women in Profes- 
sional Life, College Graduates and Un- 
dergraduates, High School Graduates, 
Grade School Teachers and Supervisors. 


Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 
For literature, address 
Director, Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 











Recommendation that the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps of Beloit High school be dis- 
continued at the end of the present school 
year has been forwarded to the war depart- 
ment by Captain F. R. Holmes, commandant, 
and Major J. H. McNeel, principal of the 
Beloit High school. Reasons for the recom- 
mendation are that the present unit is below 
the minimum required by the national defense 
act, and that Beloit High school is too small 
a school to maintain a corps sufficiently large. 





The Eagle High school building was de- 
stroyed by fire early in March. Volunteer 
firemen and the department from Palmyra 
were unable to check the blaze. The records 
and much of the school furniture were re- 
moved before the fire reached them. Under 
the direction of Prin. E. J. Anderson, and 
with the aid of the teachers, the pupils made 
an orderly exit from the burning building. 





Marcus Maeder, an advanced senior in the 
Central High school, La Crosse, won first 
honors in the Royal Typewriter Company’s 
February typing test. Writing at the rate of 
80.4 words a minute for 15 minutes, without 
an error, Maeder broke the year’s record for 
high school students established by a student 
of Portland, Oregon, who wrote at the rate 
of 76 words a minute in January. As a re- 
sult of his achievement, Mr. Maeder was pre- 
sented with a Royal Portable typewriter. Mr. 
R. H. Butler is head of the department, and 
the Misses Anna Roche, Lillie Seielstad, and 
Anna Collins are members of the faculty of 
the commercial department where Mr. Maeder 
received his training. 





“The Mainspring,’ Lancaster, reports in its 
March 9 issue, total receipt of $588.70 for 
the high school play “Daddy Long Legs,” 
which appears to be a record. Support by 
the community of the high school play is 
typical of the loyal support which Superin- 
tendent McNelly and teachers receive in 
other school matters in Lancaster. 





The Watertown High school _ recently 
staged its fourth annual operetta. “Captain 
Crossbones” was presented under the direc- 
tion of Miss Carolyn Musser. About 40 stu- 
dents took part and a twenty-piece orchestra 
supported the cast. 





At its March meeting the Milwaukee Board 
of Education voted to exclude the R. O. T. C. 
from the changes in the school curriculum 
that may be considered this year. The matter 
was called to the attention of the board by a 
petition from Milwaukee high school boys, 
which asked for R. O. T. C. units in the Mil- 
waukee high schools. Long consideration and 
considerable discussion by the members of 
the Board preceded final action. 





The board of education of Westby has 
elected P. H. Aaberg as principal of the high 
school to succeed J. E. Hansen, who has be- 
come a member of the University Extension 
Division staff. 
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The Wisconsin 


SEE 


Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


" By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


High scholarship standards— Beauti- 
ful location — Moderate climate - 

Unusual opportunities for recreation 
— Organized trips and excursions. 


Liberal Arts ) 

Graduate School 

School of Education ~June 25-Aug. 18 
School of Commerce ) 

School of Journalism 

School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 








June 25-Aug. 4 
June 25-Aug. 25 





The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially 
designed for Superintendents, Principals, 
Supervisors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers 
in High Schools, Elementary Schools and 
Teachers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by 
members of Faculties of other Universities 
and distinguished Public School Teachers 
and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given 
to the needs of Graduate students and ex- 
perienced teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
107 University Hall, Evanston, It, 








Journal of Education 4: 


Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


— Playground Apparatus has 
4 been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 














Eau Claire State College 


For Teachers 
Summer Session, 1928 
June 18—July 27 


A College in the Midst of Vacation 
Land 


Courses leading to the Diploma and to 
the B. Ed. degree offered in the follow- 
ing fields: 

English, French, Spanish; 

Social Science, History; 

Art and Music; 

Industrial Art, Domestic Art; 
Psychology, Education; 
Biological and Physical Sciences; 
Geology and Geography. 

The Model School will be in session 
for Observation and Practice Teaching. 

A course in Library Science leading to 
the Certificate for Teacher-librarians. 

OVER FORTY PER CENT OF OUR 
LAST SUMMER’S ENROLLMENT 
CONSISTED OF FORMER GRADU- 
ATES BACK FOR CREDITS LEAD- 
ING TO THE DEGREE. 


Special lectures by nationally known 


| Specialists. 
a 















{\._ | Have You Ever 
) Climbed 
A Mountain? 


Climb One at the 


1928 Summer Session 
State University of Montana 


WEEK-END EXCURSIONS and 
camping trips to neighboring points of 
historic interest, lakes, and hot springs, 
in the Lewis and Clark country, once 
tuled by the Vigilantes and still the 
home of the Indian. 


DIVISION OF THE SESSION into 
3 terms, beginning June 18, July 9, and 
July 30, makes it possible to visit nearby 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 


WIDE RANGE OF COURSES for 
teachers and school administrators, 
graduate and undergraduate students 
is offered by a competent faculty. 


WRITE: State University, | ¥ » 
~ Missoula, Montana % 
or 
Mr. E. E, Nelson, P. T. M., 
741 Northern Pacific Bidg., 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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La Crosse 
State Teachers College 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 27, 1928 





Special coaching courses: 

Football: “Tad” Wieman, Head 
Football Coach, University of 
Michigan. 

Basketball: “Sam” Barry, Head 
Basketball Coach, University 
of Iowa. 

Special academic courses for experienced 
teachers. 

Courses in all departments leading to 
diplomas and Bachelor of Education 
Degree. 








Attractive course of lectures, concerts, 
dramatics, recreation. 





Ideal location for summer study. 





Write Director of Summer Session 
for Bulletin 














The Stout Institute 


Increased Breadth 


Summer of Choice in Courses 
Session Leading to Degree 
in— 

Vocational & Part- 
Nine Weeks Time Group, 


June 18, 1928 
August 16, 1928 


Industrial and Trade 
Education Group, 
Home _ Economics 
Group, 
Academic and Sci- 
ence Group, 
Physical Education 
and Coaching Group. 
Opportunities also for Special Selections 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusive- 
ly in the preparation of teachers in 
Household and Industrial Arts, and in 
Part-Time and Vocational Education. 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been des- 
ignated by the State Board of Vocational 
Education, and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
as the teacher training institution for 
Part-Time and Vocational Education for 
Wisconsin. 


Household Arts 


an 
Industrial Arts 


Excellent Summer Recreation Activi- 
ties. Low Living Costs, 

For Summer Session Bulletin and de- 
tailed information address: Director, Sum- 
mer Session, 


The Stout Institute 


Menomonie Wisconsin 











The directors and teachers of the vocations 
schools in Cudahy, South Milwaukee, Wauke 
sha, and West Allis have recently formed ay 
organization for the purpose of discussing an( 
working out mutual problems. The organj 
zation will meet once each month in one o St: 
the above cities, where sectional meetings wij ' 
be held, composed of the instructors in gen 
eral subjects, trade and industry, home eco 
nomics, and commercial subjects. 

The following chairmen have been ap 
pointed for the various groups: General Syhg ©" 
jects, J. E. Jones, South Milwaukee; Trad 
and Industry, R. L. Gruber, Cudahy; Hom 
Economics, Miss Stella Hill, Waukeshag 5Pe 
Commercial, C. J. Johnson, West Allis. 






















The Freshman English class of the Cubs 
City High school are reading and dramatiz 
ing “The Merchant of Venice.” At the psy 
chological moment Robert Mantell and Gene 
vieve Hamper came to Dubuque in that play 
Mrs. Borah, the English teacher, secured thé 
ready cooperation of the parents in procuring 
cars to take the class to the play. The whol 
drama had been discussed, and the student 
were prepared to note the character inierg) 
pretations, the costumes, and the scenery; 
The teacher had acquainted the students with 
Sothern’s interpretation of Shylock, so they 
might compare it with Mantell’s interpreta 
tion. An interesting discussion occurred i 
class on the following day. 
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State Teachers’ College 


Platteville, Wisconsin 


Summer Session 
June 11 to July 20, 1928 


Courses in 


RURAL EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AGRICULTURE 
LOWER GRADE 
UPPER GRADE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 













































































A Strong Faculty—A Fine Student Body 
Profitable Work, Pleasant Surroundings, 
Inspiring Entertainments 


Six Weeks of Lasting Value 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J. A. Wilgus, 
Principal. 









































Asa M,. Royce, 
President. 
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River Falls 
State Teachers College 


Summer Session 
June 11 to July 20, 1928 


Courses leading to the Bachelors Degree 
in Education. 


Special emphasis on professional courses 
for grade teachers, including art 
and music. 


Agricultural Education, Rural Education. 
National Educational Association Week: 


Prominent educators appearing on pro- 
gram at the N. E.A. convention, 
Minneapolis, will lecture at River 
Falls throughout the week. 


Summer school bulletin giving complete 
information will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 


Write the President, J. H. Ames, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 








WHITEWATER 
State Teachers College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Summer Session 
June 18-July 27 


Special Lecturers: 
John Callahan 
State Superintendent of Schools 
William McAndrew 
Former Superintendent of Chi- 
cago 
J. E. Baseeweith 
Cornell University 
L. J. Jones 
Assistant Commissioner, Board 
of Education Cleveland, Ohio 
Annie Reynolds 
U. S. Bureau of Education 
George P. Hambrecht 
State Director of Vocational 
Education 
Edgar G. Doudna 
Secretary State Board of 
gents 


Re- 


Write for special announcements and 
bulletins 
F. S. HYER, President 








. STUDY, PLAY AND ATTEND 
the N. E. A. CONVENTION at the UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 
THE SECOND LARGEST STATE UNIVERSITY offers all its facilities 


Graduate and Undergraduate work leading to all Academic 
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Administration 
Teaching Methods 


and Professional degrees 
Regular Staff Augmented 
By visiting instructors of prominence 
College of Education 
Offers INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES to those desiring to advance 
to HIGHER TEACHING or ADMINISTRATIVE positions. 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 
Tests & Measurements 


Child Welfare 
Library Methods 
School Music 








Supervision 

Psychology 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—Winnetka 
lems of Higher Education. 

2 TERMS: ist term June 


Art 


Plan 


Institute 


15th to July 28th 


2nd term July 28th to Sept. Ist 
N. E. A. CONVENTION—July 1 to 6 
RECREATION AL 


EDUCATIONAL, 
OPPORTUNITIES in the 


INSPIR ATION AL, 


Special Post-Convention Courses 


TRAVEL COURSES — FOR 
CREDIT 
European Journalism Tour 


Prob- 


on 


“LAND of 10,000 LAKES 


Travel Study Tour for Teach- 
ers Geology, Geography, In- 
dustry of Yellowstone, Bad 


7 Countries—10 weeks lands, Glaciers, Mines of 
Foreign Politics Tour Northwest — 3 weeks — fol- 
Principal] European Capitals lowing N, 


League of Nations 
9 weeks 
For Complete Bulletin write to the 


Director of Summer Session 


University of Minnesotan, 


Minneapolis, 


Special Circulars on Request 


Box D 
Minn. 
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: TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 








WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 














Normal and College graduates needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free enrollment. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Dept.8 MISSOULA, MONTANA 








9 Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 
places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching experience, good health, and must have 
ambition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage to say—“If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 
age, education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept.D-38, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 























_ 
There are many 


} RECOGNIZED NEEDS 
The World Recognizes # ph for teaching ~ youth of today 


the Work of Gellileo i THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
Eventhehistoricspot—the 27 = FP AND GROUNDS 
leaning tower of Pisa—isa [| £/ — g Sitieeye indow Shades and Guards, Clocks, 
: 5 L B yymnasium and Playground Apparatus. 
place of universal interest. | j a 
orm | : . 7 ¥ THE SCHOOL ROOM 
ininaiines mane tnie (7: y ae, ? ‘ 3 = Furniture, Maps, Globes, Charts. 
are in the world, but only ; Yj ae = - THE TEACHER 
this one is of wide interest— 7 q ’ 5 Z 
fiscuuas of the qustitplaved F By ft? - : g Record Books, Plan Books, Desks and Chairs. 
in giving knowledge to @ i, : # Fi THE PUPIL 
the world. re q/ y a Note Books, Paper, Diplomas. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Office Furniture, Record Forms and Supphes. 
THE LABORATORY 


Furniture, Glassware, Hardware, Chemicals, 


Microscopes and Projection Apparatus. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Recognition for Quality for all of these 
items has been nationally given. 
Ask for Catalogs. 


Ware 


A Sign of Quality WEi cH A Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturin3 Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 


1516 Orleans Street Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
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FISK 2S 382e8e! __ CHICAGO 








American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only. 








—— —_ The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers a period of forty years of 
service. Supplies officials and teachers for Universities, Teachers’ e 

[ C 0 Colleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. c. E. GOODELL, President 

TT 

——— 

——. TEACHERS, WE onan you host ao A POSITIONS 

Iment. I SS i 


ANAL] 2a EOS CA aE TEACHERS: "AGENCY LUMBER EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER, PH D.. MGR DENVER. COLO 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘“‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of 
Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today 
for enrollment card and information. 


sexy! | "The Old (45 years) Reliable Agency 
CLARK and BREWER 


Particularly helpful for work in Colleges, Normals and the better positions in Public 
Schools. Members get service of six agencies covering the country for one registra- 
ssa awe tion. Highly organized Special Departments for Music, Physical Education, Romance 











none ee Language, and College positions. 
hicago CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
ed 64 E, Jack- Flatiron 5024 Jenkins Globe N. Y. Life Cham. Com. 

son Bivd Building Arcade Building Building Building 











PARKER — 


That’s the Teachers’ Agency that for over a quarter of a century has 
stood for the highest ideals in business and professional practice. 





The work of the agency will be carried on with the standards of 
. efficiency and integrity which has made it a tradition in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


R. E. Balliette, who has been Superintendent of Schools at Sturgeon 
Bay the last four years, is directly in charge of the placement of teachers. 


Until May 1—you can try out our placement service without investing 
a single cent. 


Send for our special offer. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


y 14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wis. 


A. R. E. Balliette, Manager Marjorie R. Lind, Asst. Manager 
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An A.S.C. Installation An A. S.C. Installation 
Auditorium, sjemalecn High hgrene 3 remeales, N.Y Auditorium, Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvingtoo, N. J 
mH. Gompen, Arc Donn Barber, Architect 


Seating’:..as in all 
’ School Seatin 


American nv’ Superiority is Acknowledged, 


N auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 
I country over acclaim the superiority of the A.S.C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design . . . an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets . . . an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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"STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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‘An A.S.C. Auditorium Installation, Comitt Avenue Junior High Schock, La Grange, I 
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BAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY Co., 
320 So. Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 
State Distributors 
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IMPORTANT: The JOURNAL is at your service in planning your summer travel. This 
assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive folders and 
booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us 


where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 
EUROPE 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For fall particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 








BUCK HORN LODGE 
Located on Big Arbor Vitae Lake. Ideal 


colonial log cabins amid the evergreens 
of Arbor Vitate Lake with splendid| meals 
for fishermen or family preferring some- 


thing a little better. Write Walter Volz, 
Arbor Vitae, Wis. 














Essex Lodge 


on Clear Lake 


A summer spot of harmony distinctive 
for its charm and wholesome atmosphere 
and well known for its excellently cooked 
food and service. Electric lights and baths 
in all buildings. No better fishing or 
beach. Golf, tennis, saddling and archery. 
Best of references. Moderate rates. Res- 
ervations. 


MRS. M. M. GRIFFITH, HOSTESS 
TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN 











THE AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
OF RUSSIA—SUMMER, 1928 


Last summer two parties of American 
students and intellectual workers, men 
and women, toured Russia through the 
instrumentality of the National Student 
Federation of America and the Open Road. 
The same organizations are again send- 
ing a few groups. Each will comprise 
eight members under the leadership of an 
informed American, and will be accom- 
panied in Russia by a Russian interpreter. 

Time in Russia: 3, 4, 5 or 6 weeks. 

Prices, New York to New York: $725 up. 

Sailings: June 16, 23, 30 and July 7. 

Visas: Applications through the Open 
Road, 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
2 West 46th St., New York 











EUROPEAN and DOMESTIC 
TOURS 
For information or illustrated folder, 
write to 
Miss Marjorie Jacques 
226—15th Street—Milwaukee, Wis 














JAMES BORINGS CRUISES 
S¥ CRUISE to EUROPE 


N Via the Land of the Midnight Sun 
~\ By specially chartered White Star Line 
bd S. S. CALGARIC 
8 June 21st 
THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 
and Scendinavia’s famous cities. Stop-over 
Privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 
Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February 8, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or 


James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc 
730 Fifth Ave., Ed. Dept. A, New York 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
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The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist (tg 
third Organized entertainment 
Congenial associations 
Write for literature 












Plan now! We have 
fifteen conducted tours in 
July and August, reaching thirteen 
countries. Including ocean passage 
and all expense in Europe — $400 
to $1100. 

Standard Tour “43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine ,Switz- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 

lays — price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

Please send for our Folder T 
MENTOR TOURS 
310 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 


M -NTOR TOURS 
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JOIN OUR 
Yellowstone & Glacier 
All Expense Post Convention Tour—14 days— 
leaving St. Paul July 7th. Round trip from 
Madison $208.85. 
California & Hawaii 
All-expense Tour = days. Round trip fare 


from Chicago $656.5: 
MUELLER TR AVEL AGENCY 


Madison, Wis. 





Maple Grove Resort 


John Lobischer, Prop. 


On the Famous 
Lac Vieux Desert 


LAND O’LAKES, WIS. 
Write for Booklet 














7 

pou 
iP All. exp ense 
Glacier 

National Park 

$ 1 3 1 504 


Escorted Tours to Alaska 
if you prefer 5 300% up 


Pp 
From Saint Paul 


Plan Your SummerVacation Now! P 


A. J. Dickinson, P. T. M. 
Great Northern Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send free booklet and 
details of escorted tours I have 
checked below. 

0) Glacier National Park 
() Alaska 





GREAT NORTHERN 


A Dependable Railway 





* 


Ed Gabe’s 


Lost Lake Resort 
Service With a Smile 
in the 
BIG NORTH WOODS 
for 
Health, Rest, and Recreation 
Fishing, Hunting, Boating, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Hiking, Dancing, 
and Golf 


Write 
Ed Gabe 
Sayner, Vilas County, Wis. 


For illustrated Booklet giving Rates, Etc. 














Why Not? 
After The N. E. A. 


JOIN A COLLEGE CLASS 
Studying 


Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City, 
Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, 
Pikes Peak, Seven Falls, Garden 
of the Gods, Cave of the Winds, 
Denver, and Estes Park. 


This institution offers 4 college 
credits. 


We leave St. Paul, July 7, 1928. For 
further information write Whitewater 
State Teachers College. 
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rrr | 
Here’s Something New 


In Vacations! 





During the period from June 18 to Septem- 


css —$—$$_______ ~\ 
| ber 2 the New Hotel Sherman, Chicago, will 
u ee provide a weekly schedule of extertainment 


and sight-seeing, offering motor tours in 


In Chicago luxurious parlor coaches, theater parties, lake 
Michigan boat trips, visits to the beaches, golf 
or courses, parks, public buildings, museums, and 


race tracks —all activities, including room 
and meals at Hotel Sherman covered in the 
initial cost of $77.50, exclusive of fare to and 
from the tourist’s home. 


A BRIEF RESUME OF THE PROGRAM 


Breakfasts served in the Celtic Grill, 
luncheons and dinners in the famous College 
Inn. 

There will be an all-day trip on a great lake 
steamship, trips to Chinatown, black belt, race 
tracks, Fort Sheridan, Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station, Municipal Airport, tours of 40 miles 
of Chicago boulevards, public buildings, stock 
yards, museums, an evening at a radio broad- 
casting station, evenings at the theater, White 
City, afternoons at a big league baseball game, 
golf course, bathing beach, and many other 
features, with, as well, plenty of time to go- 
as-you-please. 





The visitor may pick up the tour on any day 
of the week and follow through up to the same 
time seven days later. 

Hotel Sherman has 1700 rooms, each with 
bath. There is a floor reserved for women. A 
special hotel rate will prevail for those who 
wish to remain over for an additional period. 














Here is an opportunity to see more of Chi- 
cago than the average Chicagoan sees in a 
lifetime. 

A full week of entertainment with hotel ac- 
commodations for only $77.50. 

















For Complete Information Send the Coupon to 


Vacation Tours Department 















New HOTEL SHERMAN--Chicago 


Vacation Tours Department 


Please Send Me Your Descriptive 
Booklet of VACATION OFFER 
Randolph-Clark-Lake and La Salle Street | OT Ee ee ee ee eS 


CHICAGO Lee 


City __- _ Conall 
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Take a Week-end Journey 
by ORANGE LINE COACH 


Visit Wisconsin’s Wonderland—scenic beauty—many delight- 
ful places for outings. Plan to use the Orange Line for a week- 
end trip. No driving worries—just relax and enjoy a pleasant 
ride. 


Regular, frequent Motor Bus Service between Madison, Fond 
du Lac, Oshkosh, Neenah, Omro, Ripon, Princeton, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, Green Bay, Portage, Stevens Point, Prairie du Sac— 
and intermediate towns. 


The Orange Line 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 














TWO GOOD TRIPS FOR YOUR VACATION 


YELLOWSTONE, UTAH AND COLORADO 


THIRTEEN DAYS—$160.50 


Leaving Saturday, August 4, going via St. Paul and the Cody Road, returning via 
the Royal Gorge and Colorado. Besides a complete Yellowstone Tour, features such as 
the drive to the summit of Mt. Washburn, Bingham Canyon and Copper Mine, Salt Air 
Beach, Summit Pikes Peak, Garden of the Gods, Seven Falls, and other scenic drives 
are included in the cost. With the exception of 18 meals en route and in the cities, 
the rate covers absolutely all expenses of the trip. 


AND 
The Only Post N. E. A. Convention Tour To 


YELLOWSTONE, GRAND CANYON AND ZION 


THREE PARKS, FIFTEEN DAYS—$246.50 


Leaving St. Paul, Saturday, July 7 at 9:35 A. M. Complete Yellowstone tour and 
circle trip in southern Utah to Zion National Park, Grand Canyon National Park and 
Bryce Canyon. Extra day at Zion and the Grand Canyon. Stop at Cedar Breaks and a 
full day at Salt Lake City. Rate includes all expenses, including all meals from St. 
Paul back to Chicago. Reservations must be made before June 15. 

Note: Rates on both trips are based from the office at Madison and will vary some- 
what depending upon the city where the trip originates. 


THE AMERICAN TOURS, INC. 


118 NO. FAIRCHILD STREET MADISON, WIS. 
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To Europe! 

Pack one extra country into that precious 


European trip! Weekly sailings during May, June, july, 


You can do this if you begin it and end it in August, 1928. Congenial parties. Experi- 
historic old French Montreal of century- enced guides. College orchestras on ship- 
before-last Quebec. board. 

Sail for two days down the smooth St. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing ex- 
Lawrence, between picturesque French- penses on sea and land—including round 


Canadian villages. . . as romantic trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean 
as Europe itself. And there’s a DOMESTIC TOURS passage on famous Canadian 


charmingly English atmosphere Guild houseparties on Pacific ships, extensive sight- 
on Canadian Pacific ships—a wheels—all-expense tours seeing programs, good hotel ac- 
foretaste of London! starting every week during = -ommodations, all tips abroad. 


‘ h f 1928—visit aa 
See England, Belgium, Holland, bas "aatetons of —_ Choose the itinerary you prefer 


Germany, France—or Italy, West. from 69 fascinating Collegiate 
France, Switzerland—with a per- An economical and en- Tours offered for the 1928 season. 
sonally-conducted COLLEGI-  ‘¢ttaining vacation trip... = Fiandsome illustrated booklet 


d for illustrated book- 
ATE TOUR. perry sili realaiiaie sent on request. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


NEW YORK LONDON 500 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. NICE PARIS 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU GUILD TRAVEL STUDIOS, Inc. 
134 Monument Circle - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. New Pfister Hotel - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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UPIL participation in school govern- 
ment, in some form or other, is now so 
generally accepted that many may 
have forgotten its beginnings. In Milwau- 
kee, it was first worked out by Mr. H. F. 
Washburne, principal of the Park Street 
school, and later was further developed by 
him in a new field when he took charge, sev- 
eral years ago, of the Ninth Street school. 
The problem shaped itself toward these ob- 
jectives: 

1. To teach something of the form 
and workings of our national, state, and 
municipal governments. 

To prepare pupils to take a more in- 
telligent part, later on, in the affairs of the 
city, state, and nation. 

3. To impress upon the pupils the duty of 
always being mindful of the rights of others. 

To develop in the pupil a keen sense of 
fairness and justice in his contacts with his 
fellow pupils. 

9. To improve the school spirit. 

6. To teach love of country by improving 
the pupil's understanding of its forms of 
government. 

7. To impress upon the pupil as early as 
possible his duties and responsibilities to the 
school, city, state, and nation. 

It would seem that one way to realize 
these aims would be to take the pupil right 
into the mill and let him see the wheels go 
round. The framework of organization is 
made as simple as possible. At the begin- 
ning of each semester a primary election is 
held in grades three to eight inclusive, to 
select two candidates for each of these posi- 
tions: governor, lieutenant governor, secre- 
tary of state, treasurer, 3 to 5 judges, 3 to 5 
police, 2 senators. A week later the final 
election takes place. Officers are elected and 
each class chooses the name of some great 
man as the name for its state. 

All matters pertaining to the individual 
class, are taken up by the state, with the 
teacher in the capacity of advisor. All mat- 
ters concerning several states or the entire 
school come up before the senate, where the 
principal is the advisor. 

It has been interesting to see in how many 
directions the work has developed. One 
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Self Starting or Cranked 


By FRANCES JELINEK 
Ninth Street School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


class began by having all officers take an 
oath of office—hand on flag—before assum- 
ing the duties of office. Those same children 
insist on that formality no matter in which 
state they are now to be found. Another 
state taxes itself to secure some small class- 
room equipment. In one state the echo of 
communist affiliations among their elders is 
to be heard in the chair’s addressing mem- 
bers as Citizen So-and-So. Nearly all the 
states make their police responsible for order 
as the classes pass to and from the music 
room or the assembly hall and while the 
teacher is out of the room. In many states 
the judges set all the penalties for all cases 
coming under the state police. Each state 
also has a section of the playground named 
after it and has control over that section. 
Safety work on the grounds, concerning as it 
does the entire school, is turned over to the 
senators. In one state, the governor ap- 
points monitors from a roll of honor con- 
taining the names of all who were excellent 
in conduct and application. 


When this method was carried out in the 
Park Street school it received so much pub- 
licity that it became burdensome to answer 
inquiries, and visitors came in large numbers 
to see the plan in actual operation. Later, 
when introduced into the Ninth Street school 
it was written up in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Method for September 1926 under the 
title “A Project in Civics”; so that further 
detail at this time is unnecessary. 

It is significant to add, however, that w heh 
questionnaires sent out by A. Froeming as to 
methods most successful in character im- 
provement were answered by teachers of the 
Ninth Street school, they said that this 
civics work was responsible for greater bet- 
terment than any other single method or 
device. 


A belief in pupil participation, if consist- 
ently adhered to, must lead to a belief in 
teacher participation as well. Certainly it 
would seem to have done so in the case of the 
Park Street school. Mr. Washburne there 
organized the teachers as a Service Club, and 
thought it sufficiently successful to warrant 
starting one in the Ninth Street school. 

All the teachers are members of the Serv- 
ice Club. They elect their officers and set 
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the time for meetings. They take up what- 
ever is referred to them by the principal, 
bring up anything they consider for the good 
of the school; and all in the absence of the 
principal, who seldom attends these meet- 
ings, unless invited. The decisions of the 
Service Club are sent to the principal in the 
form of the secretary's minutes of the meet- 
ings. 


Some of the advantages to be hoped for 
from such a teacher organization are these: 

1. To secure the free and unbiased opin- 
ions of the teachers on school problems such 
as the course of study, methods, discipline, 
supervision and building needs. 

2. To secure the greatest amount of co- 
operation possible from the teachers. 

3. To convince teachers that their ideas 
are wanted, and will be used whenever pos- 
sible, hoping that their interest in the school 
will correspondingly increase when they see 
their ideas put into practice. 

4. To give the teachers an_ increasing 
sense of the importance of their responsibil- 
ities to the school. 

5. To develop a strong school spirit among 
the teachers. 

6. Toutilize the viewpoint of the teachers. 
Teachers often are aware of things which 
would be of benefit to the school,—or that 
should be corrected, and which escape the 
principal's notice. 


It is fair to ask whether these hopes are 
being realized. Are the teachers of the 
Ninth Street school free and unbiased in 
their opinions on course of study, methods, 
discipline, supervision, and building needs? 
From timid questions as to whether this 
question or that might properly come up 
before the Service Club, and from some con- 
cern as to whether any who spoke up might 
expect to be paid off in one way or another, 
and from the need of a little tactful prodding 
on the part of the president to get an ex- 
pression of opinion—from these timid first 
steps the development has been rapid. 

Perhaps the only drawback now is the 
fact that they cannot all express their opin- 
ions at the same time. When Professor 
Morrison says that no child has ever been 
allowed sufficient freedom of expression, 
would he go further and include the child's 
teachers? 

Is there an increasing amount of coopera- 
tion among the teachers? They furnished a 
teachers’ room for themselves They tested 
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out and adopted a school method for the 
teaching of spelling They devised and 
worked over additional drill and test lessons 
in correct usage in English. They formu- 
lated a set of standards for conduct of pupils 
in halls and on stairs. They divided up 
various building and ground supervision. 
At the beginning of each term they compile 
a semesters selection of museum slides. 
They arrange patriotic programs for special 
days, and they prepare mimeographed forms 
for reports of monitors, for daily mental 
arithmetic records, for scores in reading 
tests. They have learned to work together 
in many ways and, in a few ways, to play 
together. 

Do the teachers feel that their ideas are 
wanted and will be put into practice when- 
ever possible? A recent note on personnel 
relations at the Pfister and Vogel tannery 
mentions specifically the value and success 
of the suggestion box open to all employes. 
That is another form for working out this 
very idea. Its success depends upon the 
employes faith in the sincerity and open- 
mindedness of the men above, and upon 
evidence that suggestions are really being 
used. About two-thirds of the matters 
brought up in Service Club meetings come 
from the teachers themselves, and many of 
their more important undertakings were so 
initiated. 

There is no escaping an increased sense of 
responsibility to the school, and the fore- 
going items are proof that the teachers are 
assuming such responsibilities. When a re- 
quest for expression of opinion on some 
question presented by the city superintend- 
ent or by the Teachers’ Council is referred to 
the Service Club, that body must take a 
stand. 


Is a strong school spirit being developed? 
Who can measure that most intangible of all 
assets? On the other hand, who could fail 
to feel its absence? Not only in their oc- 
casional social affairs and in their expression 
of sympathy when one of their number 
suffers illness or loss, but in all their joint 
undertakings, in their response to the com- 
munity fund drive, in their recognition of the 
standards of scholarship for which the Ninth 
Street school stands, the teachers reveal a 
growing loyalty, unity, and pride. 

Does the teacher have anything to offer 
that the principal has not thought of? Surely 
thirty pairs of eyes see more than one. Many 
little improvements have been suggested by 
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the teachers and when so large a group is on 
the lookout, the effect on the sum total must 
be noticeable, and it is. One teacher men- 
tions need of better care of the building, 
another passes on an original device in teach- 
ing method, another suggests uniformity in 
handling certain types of discipline, another 
speaks up for a little more social life in the 
group. 

With all the advantages of pupil and 
teacher participation, let no one think of 
them as ways of “being let off anything.” 
No scheme for pupil participation relieves 
the teacher of all responsibility; rather it 
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places the emphasis on another side of teach- 
ing,—on leading and guiding without seem- 
ing to do so, developing control from within 
instead of resorting to exterior force. It 
really takes much more skillful handling 
than the old way. Is not the novice at driv- 
ing disclosed as such by his desperate clutch- 
ing of the wheel, whereas the experienced 
driver seems hardly to touch it at all? Teach- 
er participation works out along parallel 
lines. Both can be summed up in this 
phrase, that there's all the difference in the 
world between being self-starting and being 
cranked. 


Lo! Even Today---A Miracle 


By H. W. KircHER 
Superintendent of Schools, Sheboygan, Wis. 


HE other day in the performance of one 
To my spring duties as superintendent, 

the interviewing of candidates for teach- 
ing positions (a task which during the past 
three years has been increasing directly as 
the cube of the time in years), I had such an 
uncommon experience that | am wondering 
if my fellow-sufferers will not be interested. 


This candidate was a young man graduat- 
ing from a Wisconsin normal school. He 
started out by saying that he had heard of 
me and my good school work and that he 
would like a position in the Sheboygan 
schools. Nothing uncommon so far, just 
good salesmanship. If he had not mentioned 
the position I should have taken him for a 
representative from some book company. 
Then followed the astounding conversation. 


Question: Do you want a high school 
position? Answer: No. I am not interested 
in high school work. I would like grade work. 


Q. What grade work would you prefer? A. 
Any grade from the third to the eighth. 


Q. Would you prefer departmental work? 
. No. 


A 


Q. Why? A. | want the children. 

This so unsettled the interviewer that it 
took him some time to continue the inter- 
view. 


Q. What subject are you interested in? A. 
No particular subject, just the children. 
Another pause for breath. 


Q. We have our children grouped according 


to ability. What group would you prefer? A. 
I do not know. 


Then I explained that the regular subject 
matter of the curriculum and our present 
methods seemed to fit the children for whom 
school work is easy better than those for 
whom it is hard, and that we are finding 
considerable difficulty in selecting material 
and developing the methods of instruction 
for what we call the lower group. 

The response was, “Under those condi- 
tions I should prefer the lower group.” 


Another pause. 


Q. What salary are you asking? A. I have 
not thought much about that. I shall be satis- 
fied with whatever you pay beginning teachers. 


This answer was not quite so extraordin- 
ary. It has been given several times during 
the past years in response to this question. 

The interview concluded with a statement 
on my part to the effect that we had very 
few vacancies and not any in the position in 
which he was interested, but that I thought 
I could make a place for him and that he 
could get the details from his president in a 
few days. 

I do not know what part the school played 
in the creation of this Educational Lind- 
bergh. It may be that nature and not nur- 
ture should be given a large share of the 
credit for this creation, but even if we go so 
far as to give nature all the credit for that, 
the school still deserves very great credit for 
not allowing nurture to destroy what na- 
ture created. 
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Is There Anything New? Yes and No. 


By O. H. PLENZKE 


Assistant State Superintendent 


ES and no, judging from the Annual 
Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Azel P. Ladd, for 
1852. Seventy-six years ago, four years 
after Wisconsin became a state, Mr. Ladd 
reported to the legislature upon the condi- 
tions of the public schools and made recom- 
mendations. Most of the arguments pre- 
sented in behalf of educational development 
could be repeated today. Their propriety 
and applicability are undiminished. 
Tabulations show that 32,174 children 
were enrolled in public school in 1849. The 
report of 1852 shows an enrollment of 88,042. 
Of 1730 schoolhouses 221 had been erected 
the previous year. Of the whole number in 
the state 66 were of brick, 74 of stone, 778 of 
logs, and 812 framed. The total valuation 
of all school buildings was $261,986.32. In 
his plea for more and better buildings the 
state superintendent says, “Still much re- 
mains undone among those who cannot plead 
inability or poverty. Some, even in the 
thickly settled portions of the state, are in- 
ferior to the outbuildings of the substantial 
farmers of the neighborhood.” Even in 
these days we detect a most familiar note in 
the urgent request of Superintendent Ladd. 
As a justification for keeping the child in 
mind when erecting a school ‘building, the 
following paragraph is a classic. 


“A schoolhouse should not, in its arrangement 


| and appearance, continually suggest a contrast with 








the comforts of home. If it does, it becomes an ob- 
ject of aversion instead of attachment. Physical 
comfort is necessary to mental improvement. A 
child cannot make progress in its studies while 
perched upon a high and narrow seat ; while suffering 
from thirst and from the extremes of heat and cold; 
while oppressed by the inhalation of impure air, and 
where three are crowded into the space which but 
one should occupy. *’ 

Nor were these leaders insensible to the 
effect of the aesthetic upon children. In re- 
questing beautification of surroundings the 
superintendent says: 

“It was a profound philosophy which led Plato 
to the groves and shades to discourse before his pu- 
pils upon the capacity of the soul, and the themes of 
death and immortality. He appreciated the effect 
which the beautiful in nature exercised upon the 
mind and temper. We should not be behind the 
ancient Greeks in devising means to render the les- 
sons of wisdom attractive, and in adorning its 
temples with the beauties of art and the refinements 
of taste. Let the schoolhouse be a pleasant resort 


for the children. Let there grow up in their minds 
a love for the place—an affection for the scene of 
their sports and studies. Link it with pleasant as- 
sociations. Render it desirable and alluring—a spot 
around which the mind, in after life, can linger with 
emotions of tenderness and pleasure. Let means of 
recreation be provided. Let the playground be en- 
closed, overspread with refreshing shade, and cov- 
ered with green. The child that is happy and con- 
tented will be a studious and dutiful scholar. ™’ 


The modern school architect and school 
survey committee will hardly call this advice 
out-of-date. 

For teachers wages there was expended 
the year ending June 1852, $105,082.83, of 
which $46,781.06 was raised by direct tax. 
Then follows the suggestion concerning the 
adequacy of the school fund, a plea that the 
schools might keep pace with the wants of 
the people, and that “‘all the possible bene- 
fits arising from the use of this vast capital, 
accrue directly to the people for their chil- 
dren, and no part is alienated for purposes of 
private and individual enterprise.” The 
need for larger distributable state funds is 
becoming more obvious with rising school 
costs. That was the intention of the found- 
ers of our state government. The need for it 
was recognized seventy-six years ago 

The general average length of school year 
was 5.39 months. Kenosha county led the 
state with an average term of eight months. 
Teachers salaries were “uniformly low 
Ihe monthly average for men was $16.34; 
for women, $8.50. In the agricultural sec- 
tions board was furnished the teacher by 
families of the district. When this plan was 
not followed an additional six dollars a 
month relieved the district of all responsibil- 
ity in the matter. Mr. Ladd urged the 
necessity of employing well trained teachers. 
He defined the position of the teacher as one 
which held “ grave duties and high responsi- 
bilities.’ The Equalization Law of 1927 
was unknowingly defended in these words: 
The embarrassments of new and sparsely 
settled districts apparently deny them the 
privilege of a choice between a good teacher 
and a poor one. It is sometimes difficult to 
obtain a good teacher; at other times the 
district is unable to pay the price demanded. 
But it is not a well settled principle that a 
poor teacher at a low price is better than 
none.” 
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Parent-teacher associations were  un- 
dreamed of in that day, but this schoolmas- 
ter of vision said that teachers “must have 
the co-operation of those under whose charge 
the children are when away from school. 
Parents and guardians should exercise a con- 
stant care over their children’s progress." 

A page of the report is devoted to the 
necessity for a Common School Journal as a 
means of disseminating facts and decisions 
affecting schools. 

Simple as school organization was at that 
date, the legal foundation was quite the 
contrary, for, “Our School Laws are con- 
flicting, voluminous, and complicated.” 
Many suits were pending against district 
officers. Most of them arose from a mis- 
understanding of the intent of the law. 


The foregoing facts have not been taken 
from the records for the sake of sentimental 
fireside reminiscence. They are significant 
as an answer to the question carried in the 
title of this discussion. All readers of pro- 
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fessional literature are impressed by the 
clash of opinions, research studies, object- 
ives, aims, philosophies, methods, and too- 
numerous-to-mention “ologies’’ which are 
thrown pell-mell into the present educational 
free-for-all. Each decade has witnessed the 
appearance of new courses, new needs, and 
new panaceas. They have either weathered 
the storm or disappeared after serving their 
purpose. School problems will always be 
with us, some easy of solution and temporary: 
other difficulties, it appears, have beset us 
for seventy-six years and we are still trying 
to find a way out. It would seem, therefore 
that we should not be impatient with slow 
progress. What we have gained since 1848 
came as the result of long and arduous serv- 
ice. The problems of State Superintendent 
Ladd are still with us, indicating that the 
really fundamental problems of education 
are fairly constant. They will continue to 
be our challenge for many years. 

Is there anything new in education? The 
answer seems to be Yes—No, mostly No 
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help himself. What will you leave for him? 
%5 | lust or dissipation; a mind trained to think and act; a nervous system true as a 
| dial in its response to the truth about you? Will you, Boy, let him come as aman 

among men in his time? Or will you throw away his inheritance before he has | 
had the chance to touch it? Will you turn over to hima brain distorted, a mind diseased, a | 
will untrained to action, a spinal cord grown through and through with “the devil-grass, | 
wild oats’’? Will you let him come and take your place, gaining through your experience, 
happy in your friendships, hallowed through your joys, building on them his own? Or will 
you fling it all away, decreeing, wantonlike, that the man you might have been shall never be? 
This is your problem in life—the problem which is vastly more to you than any or all others 
How will you meet it, asa man orasa fool? It comes before you today and every day, and 
the hour of your choice is the crisis in your destiny! 


| AFTER YOURSELF 
A Call to Young Men 


7,|QUR first duty in life is toward your afterself. So live that the man you ought to 
7 be may, in his time, be possible, be actual. Far away in the years he is waiting | 
; His body, his brain, his soul, are in your boyish hands. 


He cannot | 
Will it be a brain unspoiled by 





David Starr Jordan 
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A Defense of the Contract Plan 


By H. H. Foster 


Professor of Education, Beloit College 


*CyY¥UPERINTENDENT A requires me to 
Seeach by the contract plan, and I can’t 

work out good contracts because [ 
have taught only two months and don't 
know what the children can do.”’ 


“Our principal, Mr. B., makes us do it 
too, and all the teachers hate it. He says it 
will give the school a better standing with 
the inspectors!’ 


We were on the train, returning from an 
important educational convention, when the 
foregoing conversation between two young 
high school teachers was overheard. Evi- 
dently the “contract plan"’ was in need of 
defense. But from whom? With the con- 
vention still echoing in our ears, we could 
almost hear the ‘plan’ crying out, “I do not 
fear my enemies,—but save me from my 
over-zealous friends!"’ 


Just what is a “contract” or a “unit’’? 
Chameleon-like, the terms vary with their 
environment. As we are using them here 
however, we mean that procedure wherein 
the pupil is provided with sheets of directions 
for his study for a considerable period of 
time in advance, — an assignment to be 
worked out “on his own,” save as he may 
from time to time receive individual assist- 
ance from the teacher. An essential feature 
is that it anticipates long in advance the 
problems to be encountered and the pro- 
cedure in meeting them. Despite occasional 
variations, this is characteristic of what in 
most schools is called the “contract plan” or 
the “unit assignment plan.” 


[he principal or superintendent who is an 
enthusiast for the “contract plan” or unit 
assignment must realize certain fundamental 
principles. 


|. The unit must have a vital, genuine 
motivation,—one that involves doing some- 
thing in itself worth doing. Mere busy- 
work, such as hunting up barren facts, dates, 
names, and copying them into notebooks, is 
obviously precluded. The unit assignment 
need not be of that sort, but at least a large 
majority of those the writer has seen are of 
that sort. Such are especially popular with 


the teacher who, having her “units” made 
out, feels that her work is about done, ex- 
cept to score papers, record marks, and oc- 
casionally interpret obscure instruction in 
the unit. On the other hand, the formula- 
tion of a unit with the better sort of moti- 
vation demands a skill far in advance of that 
required for the typical class exercise of the 
better kind 


2. The unit demands in its formulation a 
considerable degree of familiarity with both 
the pedagogical development of the subject 
and the capacity and interest of pupils in its 
pursuit. Experience only can give this 
familiarity. The general who has never 
himself crossed the mountain pass may well 
limit his orders to a day's march at a time. 


3. The unit plan, excellent as it is, will fail 
in the hands of the teacher who is not in 
sympathy with it, —who “hates it."" With 
such a teacher, the labor of formulating the 
unit will be slighted, the employment of it 
will be unsympathetic, inducing a similar 
attitude on the part of the children, and any 
good results that may accrue will be over- 
looked or neglected. 


4+. The unit plan is a method of teaching, 
but not the method. In fact, there is no 
the method,’ and never will be so long as 
teaching remains the progressive, growing 
science that it undertakes to be 


If these four principles are accepted, the 
conclusion is obvious. Superintendent A 
and Principal B were most unwise in expect- 
ing beginning teachers to employ the unit 
plan when they found themselves incapable 
of formulating the units. And they were 
violating not only good judgment but the 
teachers rights, in compelling them, un- 
willingly, to employ this method. The good 
administrator holds his subordinates _re- 
sponsible for results, but never dictates 
methods, for these are the inherent rights of 
the worker. 


The ‘‘contract plan’ needs to be defended 
from its over-zealous friends 











Orientation of Freshmen at U. W. 


By GLENN FRANK 


President, University of Wisconsin 


IHERE are two extremes to which a 
"Trniversiey can go in facing the problem 

of the freshman’s first few days on the 
campus. It can assume the role of doting 
parent or of drill sergeant. 


Next September the University of Wis- 
consin will conduct a Freshman Period from 
September 19 to September 22, the plans 
for which seem to me successfully to avoid 
considering freshmen either as children in 
need of a governess or as raw recruits who 
need to be scared into submission. The 
program for this period includes only a few 
simple things that will, I think, give the 
freshman an intelligent introduction to the 
new life he is about to begin. 


First, every freshman will have the ad- 
vantage of an unhurried conference with a 
member of the faculty. A new form of 
record has been adopted that will enable the 
faculty counsellor to know, not only the 
freshman’'s high school record, but some- 
thing of his personal qualities, special apti- 
tudes, and major interests. The counsellor 
will confer with the freshman, not simply as a 
prospective grade maker, but also as a hu- 
man being faced with the problem of ad- 
justing himself happily and effectively to a 
human institution. These conferences will 
cover many matters besides the selection of 
courses, although the freshman’s courses will 
be largely selected in the light of these con- 
ferences. The problems of participation in 
various university activities will be talked 
over, and the counsellor will be able to help 
the freshman to anticipate many of the 
difficult situations and perplexities that 
frequently confuse students in the early 
months of their university careers. 


Second, an attempt will be made to give 
the freshman a realization of what study in a 
university should mean. The freshman who 
knows in advance the differences between 
studying in a high school and studying in a 
university—differences in conditions and in 
controls— begins with a marked advantage. 
Through explanations and demonstrations 
he will be shown economical methods of 
handling the mechanics of his work. 
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Third, every freshman will be given an in- 
sight into what the library of the University 
has to offer him, and he will be shown how 
to use the library facilities. 


These three projects do not, of course, tell 
the whole story of this Freshman Period. 
Registration and assignment to classes will 
take place at this time. Certain psychologi- 
cal and aptitude tests will be given to pro- 
vide a fact basis upon which the University 
may perhaps anticipate and assist the 
students in meeting some problems that 
might otherwise fall upon them unawares 
later. Informal meetings will be arranged in 
which students and teachers may come to 
know each other. 


The freshmen will not be advised to 
death or lectured into boredom. There will 
be only one general convocation of the en- 
tire freshman class. Recreational oppor- 
tunities will be provided for these early days 
when, with the bravest of us, a touch of 
homesickness strikes the student who has 
left behind him the familiar associations of 
home and has not yet established the new 
associations of university life. 


Any time during the summer months Mr. 
Holt, Mr. Henmon, and Mr. Edgerton, 
directors of the newly established Bureau of 
Guidance and Records, will confer with any 
parent or student respecting any problem of 
university requirements, personal adjust- 
ment, or vocational preparation. 


And, finally, this service of counsel during 
the summer months and this program of in- 
troduction during the Freshman Period are 
but the first steps in a service that the Uni- 
versity purposes to put at the disposal of 
Wisconsin students throughout their four 
years stay. The University cannot give 
strength to the essentially no-account weak- 
ling and wastrel; but it is obligated to leave 
no stone unturned to awaken and discipline 
latent strength that might remain latent in 
the absence of intimate counsel and _in- 
formed guidance. And the program here 
hinted at is a token of the University s 
determination to live up to this obligation. 
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The Beginning of School Forests 


yi the reports of school forests which we 
have been receiving are an indication of 
activities that will be carried on during 
the next few years, Wisconsin forests will in 
time be re-established. 

Mr. W. E. Switzer, superintendent of For- 
est county schools, wrote us on April 5 
saying: “ Yesterday, twenty minutes after | 
had returned to my office from a meeting of 
the City Rotary Club, where I had given a 
talk on the school forest, a member of the 
Keith and Hiles Lumber Company tele- 
phoned me and said, ‘I have a forty to give 
to the school board for a school forest. ° 

Mr. Switzer reports that on the same even- 
ing the school board held a special meeting, 
accepted the deed presented by him on be- 
half of the donors, made arrangements to 
have the lines run and an appropriate sign 
erected, and appointed a committee to hold 
a fitting dedicatory program during Ameri- 
can Forest Week. 

This school forest is to be used as a labora- 
tory in which young people may learn and 
practice elementary forestry. Mr. Switzer 
adds, “It has become conspicuously evident 
that the people of Wisconsin have reached a 
stage in the development of their industries 
in which it is urgent that we conserve and 
cultivate forests as well as utilize them. For 
this direction and training are necessary. 
Never will we attain that objective by 
chance; hence the school forest. A definite 
program for managing it is in the making. ”’ 

Mr. Fred Wilson, assistant state forester, 
says that this is the first school forest es- 
tablished in Wisconsin, but we also have in- 
formation about others that are being 
started. Superintendent J. Reed of 
Oneida county says, ~ ‘Oneida county 
plants pines’ is coming true. We are making 
arrangements to have pine seed nursery beds 
on some forty school yards in the county.” 
This is in line with the course in conservation 
recently prepared for Oneida county. As a 

part of this course Superintendent Reed has 
organized the schools into the Junior Forest 
Fire Prevention League. The children have 
for their slogan “ The time to fight forest 
fires is before they start.” 

Two Langlade county rural schools are 
also to have forests of theirown. The Morse 
and Tradwell Company has donated an acre 
to the Post Lake school, and the Langlade 
Land Company has given an acre to the 


Cloverdale school. County Superintendent 
Dora Dessureau ordered twelve hundred 
seedling pines from the federal forestry de- 
partment, and one thousand from the state 
conservation commission. These were plant- 
ed with due ceremony on Arbor Day. 


Burlington, Janesville, and Racine are also 
giving a good deal of attention to planting 
trees. 

Members of the Forestry Club of the Boys 
Technical High School in Milwaukee recent- 
ly announced plans for planting 15,000 trees 
They are offering to speak at scout troop 
meetings whenever requested, to give scouts 
the benefit of their experience in tree plant- 
ing and forestry. 


In an editorial written after the recent 
Commercial Forestry conference held in 
Milwaukee, the Milwaukee Journal says in 
part: 


* But it is not just a matter of planting a few tree 
Many Wisconsin schools have, or easily could get, 
tracts of land with trees already growing. They are 

second growth’ trees, of course. Poplars and 
birches predominate. But they are trees just the 
same, ten, twelve, fifteen years old, with a long 
start on any seedling that can be planted. 

*“Moreover, these trees have their uses. Poplars 
are ground cover; they shade the earth; they pro- 
vide the overhead protection that many of the ever- 
greens need. So children might learn how ever- 
greens want shade, and that they will grow under 
the protection of the poplars. They might learn 
too, how gradually to remove the poplars, making 
room for the better kinds of trees; yet not destroying 
them hastily, because poplars are good to look at, 
and are the beginnings of a new and better forest 

‘They might, in a small way, begin work in 
‘selective cutting —by giving scattered pines or 
hardwoods in the school forest a chance against the 
crowding underbrush. 

* School children of Milwaukee probably soon will 
have ‘school forests." The movement has been started. 
Children in rural schools, especially in upper Wis- 
consin, should be able to outdo their Milwaukee 
schoolmates. For their schools either own land where 
forests can be grown or they can get it from their 
county or from owners willing to give cut-over acres 
tothe schools. And such school forests in upper Wis- 
consin need not be just toys—not just child forests, 
without money value; they actually can be made to 
pay, in time. 

*“We ought to have many school forests. ” 2, 


P 


With this we agree. The boys and girls 
who are in school today will soon have the 
responsibility of seeing that Wisconsin 
forests are adequately maintained. Taking 
a part in establishing school forests will 
prepare them to accept that responsibility. 
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eral theme of the program prepared by 
President Cornelia S. Adair for the 
sixty-sixth annual convention of the Nation- 
al Education Association to be held in 
Minneapolis, July 1 - 6. 

Registration for members and delegates 
will be open Saturday morning, June 30, and 
preliminary meetings of the Association's 
Executive Committee, Board of Trustees, 
and Board of Directors will be held Friday, 
June 29. 

The customary vesper services will be 
held Sunday af- 
ternoon and a 
sacred concert 
will be held un- 
der the auspices 
of the National 
Education As- 
sociation in the 
new Minne- 
apolis Civic 
Auditorium Sun- 
day evening, 
July 1. 


De cclteme for Citizenship is the gen- 


At the general 
session Mon- 
day morning in 
the Civic Auditorium, there will be addresses 
of welcome and the annual address of the 
President of the Association. Sessions of 
the Representative Assembly will begin 
Tuesday at 9 o'clock and will continue on 
Thursday and Friday mornings. Meetings 
of Departments of the Association and allied 
groups will be held Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday afternoons. The state delegations 
will hold their separate meetings on Monday 
afternoon. 

Wednesday, July 4, has been set aside for 
observance of Independence Day. There 
will be a patriotic program at the Auditor- 
ium in the morning and in the afternoon the 
visiting teachers will be guests of the City of 
Minneapolis. 

The program for the general sessions, the 
representative assembly, and the depart- 
ments are nearing completion and promise a 
real treat for all who attend. The plans of 
the local committee are being made on a 
generous scale and will help to make the 
occasion one to be remembered by all so 
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The Sky Line From the Mississippi 





See You In Minneapolis 


fortunate as to be in Minneapolis for the 
convention. 

Exhibits will be in the Exhibit Hall of the 
new Civic Auditorium, whose excellent fa- 
cilities insure an unusually attractive ex- 
hibit display. 

Reports from the various states indicate 
an exceptional attendance. Many members 
will drive in their own cars to the “Land of 
Hiawatha” with its charming lakes and 
many interesting drives, including the fa- 
mous Boulevard Drive along the Mississippi 
river. Arrangements have been made for 
special railroad 
rate of one and 
one - halt fares 
for the round 
trip. 

Identifica- 
tion certificates 
will be distrib- 
uted through the 
state directors 
of the Associa- 
tion. EB. & 
Doudna, State 
Capitol, Madi- 
son, Wis., N. E. 
A. director for 
Wisconsin. 
June 1 Zero Hour 


A letter from the Andrews Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, informs us that unreserved rooms 
must be released June 1, which means that 
after that date the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation will be unable to make reservations 
for Wisconsin teachers at the N. E. A. in 
Minneapolis. 

Anticipating a demand, we reserved a 
block of one hundred rooms at the Andrews 


Hotel. Reservations have been coming in 
slowly. Less than half the rooms have been 
taken. The rest will be released June |, in 


accordance with the contract with the hotel, 
unless requests for reservations are made 
before that date. If you want a room at the 
N. E. A., write immediately to the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association, Beaver Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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A Last Letter to Louise 


By JOHN SCHOOLMASTER 
Her Mentor During the School Year 1927-28 


WAS very happy to hear that you have 
decided to stay in your present position 
next year. It is so easy to yield to the 
desire to move to where one thinks the grass 
is greener and the days are brighter. | 
remember a verse I learned long ago which 
expresses so well the restlessness of all of us: 


I do not know, I do not care 

How far it is to anywhere. 

I only know that where I’m not 

Is a most alluring spot. 
You will find your second year much richer 
in profitable experience than it would be 
if you were to change. The things you have 
learned to do—and not to do—will make 
you more confident, more sure of yourself, 
serene, and therefore much happier. Your 
first year out of training school is a year of 
experimentation, or orientation (I believe 
that's good pedagogical jargon), or appren- 
ticeship. Just as a young doctor takes an 
interneship for a year, or a young lawyer 
finds it profitable to work for an experienced 
firm, so you will find that a teacher's first 
year is a trial period and her second year the 
test of her fitness. 

During the vacation—and it's a long one 
compared with that of most professions and 
pusinesses—you can rest and grow or you 
Perhaps you 
will not want to attend summer school this 
year, but don't let your intellectual machin- 
ery rust out. You may not have saved 
enough to travel far, but I think a trip to 
Minneapolis to the meeting of the National 
Education Association will be inexpensive 
for Wisconsin teachers. You will get a real 
thrill from the convention, and the twin 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul have much 
of interest. The convention is sure to be 
stimulating. You will see teachers from all 
parts of the United States and you will hear 
from the leaders of education as they appear 
on the various programs. Even though you 
get little ready-made method you will get 
a great deal of that intangible but invaluable 
atmosphere that we commonly call inspira- 
tion. And I know of no profession in which 
tw so necessary to keep one’s ideals far 


The highest values in 


ahead of practice. 
Don't 


education are the imponderables 
undervalue them. 


If | were you I would read a thoughtful 
book on education. Try Everett Dean 
Martin's The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion, or Bertrand Russell's Education and the 
Good Life; any book of this type that sets 
you to thinking about the fundamental 
values in education. If you want to work 
unintelligently you should try some other 
position—teaching isnt for you. But | 
know you have something of the artist in you 
and that a fine piece of work thrills you. Why 
not think of teaching as the finest of the fine 
arts? Study the objectives of life, translate 
them into school practices, and you have 
done what no worker in marble, colors, or 
words can ever hope to do. 


Read also some good biography—not the 
smart-aleck kind. Revert to hero-worship 
if you care to, even though it may be un- 
scientific and Victorian. It’s worth while 
to study the life of some great man or wo- 
man. It may help you to become one. | 
suggest the Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, by 
her husband. You will find her a beautifully 


unselfish woman, a brilliant teacher, an 
efficient executive, and a lovable wife. Per- 
haps you have read it. Try it again. If you 


are interested in history suppose you reacl 
Lockridge’s George Rogers Clark. Its a 
thrilling story of a Lindbergh of the Revolu- 
tion. Next February is the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of Clark's capture of 
Vincennes. You may want to tell your 
pupils about it next year. Follow it with 
that fine old romance of Thompson s—Alice 
of Old Vincennes. True, it's old-fashioned, 
it has some transparent sentimentality, but 
it is fundamentally sound, for it recaptures 
the spirit of those harsh and rugged days. 
With it read some poetry—and the Bible. 
Keep growing, but grow honestly, for “God 
hates shams. ”’ 


Well, this ends my letters to you, ior next 
year you won't need them and I must away 
to pastures new and fields unplowed. Adieu. 
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LOISE was bored !! As she sat at her 
E desk in the high school with one eye on 

the students and the other ona nearby 
maple tree just coming into bud outside the 
window, life seemed most uninteresting. 
Somehow she just couldn't get those fresh- 
men interested in “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice. They were ruining it for her, and she 
had always loved it. Was it her fault, or 
were those freshmen just dumb? 
The bell rang, and 





Eloise Decided To Go Away 


By ONE Wuo Is GLAD SHE WENT 


Shakespere and his “Merchant of Venice” 
when one remembered that trip through the 
Shakespere country. Eloise could close her 
eyes and see herself that day they had had tea 
in Stratford-on-Avon and had gone through 
Ann Hathaway's cottage. She herself had 
sat on the very bench where William pro- 

posed to Ann 
When the time came for Silas Marner 
Eloise’s word pictures of rural England 
brought Raveloe with 





her reverie of self pity 
was ended. Perhaps 
the postman had left 
her some mail. She'd 
just run down to the 
office and see. Maybe 
a letter from that 
roommate of hers in 
college would put a 
little pep into her. 
Sure enough, there it 
was! Good old Mild- 
red was certainly 
faithful about the 
letter writing. 

What wasthis?—‘‘A 
trip to Europe’! What 
was wrong with Mild- 
red? Didn't she know 
that a trip to Europe 
would cost a small 
fortune ! ! “A tour 
for $385.°° That could- 


the wind, 
er glow, 
hours, 


it swift away. 


of light, 
waver not. 
shed abroad 
guttered out) 
earth, 

know 


vain. 





A TEACHER'S RECOMPENSE 
[ have learned to know the worthiness of 


is: 
The Shielding of these little candles from 
The tending of the flame to make it bright- 
The watching of a feeble fire in dark'ning 
When sweeping gusts might steal and bear 


I find it good thus to illuminate my path, 
lo drive away a shadow with these points 


To send upon their way these flames that 
And, if on some far day one flame shall 
(Before the candle shall have burned and 
A ray that leaves a lasting aura on this 
I shall somewhere smile and be content to 


My share in caring for these tapers was not 


its village inn and 
Silas's stone hut very 
near to the students 
When they read of Si- 
las hoarding his coins 
there were the pieces 
of money that * teach- 
er had brought back 
with her right before 
their eyes, and after 
all it did look some- 
thing like real Ameri- 
can money. Even 
those sophisticated 
juniors and seniors for- 
got their customary 
pose of uninterest dur- 
ing the reading of The 
Tale of Two Cities 
when she gave them a 
vivid description otf 
that gorgeous city, 
Paris, with emphasis 


Lorraine Culver 
Shawano, Wisconsin 








nt be right. Eloise 

had saved almost that much for a fur coat, 
and here Mildred was talking about a Euro- 
pean trip for less than the price of that long 
coveted squirrel coat. “England, Holland, 
Belgium, France,’ read Eloise. 

All this happened last spring, and now 
Eloise was back at her desk in the high shcool 
after a marvelous trip abroad—but an en- 
tirely different Eloise. 

First of all, the proverbial navy blue dress 
“so appropriate for the schoolroom”™’ had 
been replaced by a lovely powder blue wool 
sport dress, very tailored, but Frenchy from 
the trim little white collar to the tip of the 
hem. The powder blue hadn't cost nearly as 
much as the navy blue, but oh what a differ- 
ence! !! 

But even without a French frock, teach- 
ing was a joy to Eloise these days. What 


freshman’s interest couldn't be aroused in 
456 


on the spot where the 
Bastille had once stood. 

Then there was that extra class in World 
History that had been forced upon her the 
year before because the school board was 
trying to save money, and had let one full 
time teacher go. It had seemed a terrible 
bugbear to Eloise the first year, but now it 
was alive with interest as she told of that trip 
to Versailles when they studied the French 
Revolution, and again during the study of 
the World War when she took the class on 
that trip through the battle fields—Rheims, 
Belleau Woods, Hindenburg line—and back 
again to the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 
where the peace treaty had been signed 


Not only in the classroom was the influ- 
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ence of Eloise’s trip felt. She was asked to 
speak at various study clubs, and so became 
acquainted with the mothers of her students. 
This contact gave her greater confidence in 
her own ability, for with the mothers inter- 
ested in her and backing her, what was there 
that she couldn't accomplish? 
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Again the bell rang, and again Eloise ran 
to the office for that letter from—no, not the 
roommate—that Harvard man whom she 
met the first day on board the steamer bound 
for Europe. 


Let Wild Flowers Live and Grow 


By L. D. HERSHBERGER 
Little Wolf High School, Manawa 


CHANGE of policy has been adopted 
in teaching wild flower identification. 
Instead of receiving extra credit for 
mounted collections of wild flowers, some 
credit will be deducted. 


Just a few years ago we thought we were 
expressing our love for nature by showing 
enough interest to stop and pick wild flowers 
by the roadside, by gathering large bouquets, 
and by having students mount large col- 
lections, so that they too would love wild 
flowers and pick them wherever they found 
them. Now, with the passing of many of 
our rare beauties, we are beginning to realize 
that this is a thoughtless devastation of the 
natural beauty of our state; the beauty that 
brings countless tourists streaming over our 
highways to see the grandeur that is our 
heritage. Perhaps you wonder why this way 
of teaching has been changed. 


In planning biology work, collections of 
flowers were made by about forty students. 
There should be about fifty kinds of spring 
flowers available near any public school. 
But students complained that they could not 
get more than about fifteen or twenty. An 
investigation was made, and later other 
schools tried, only to find that no more 
flowers were available within quite a wide 
range of the schools. Something was wrong. 
For a number of years students made col- 
lections of flowers. They got them the 
quickest, easiest way they could, and se- 
lected the best. The forty students usually 
collected about fifty flowers each. In identi- 
fying the flower one or more were wasted; 
so that each student picked a minimum of 
one hundred flowers. Four thousand flowers 


picked and destroyed within the nearest 
range of the school! 


Add to this the number picked by the re- 
maining students and faculty, those picked 
by the two hundred grade students and by 
strollers, and lastly the carloads of wilting 
flowers that are carried about for hours and 
left to die, unvased and not permitted to 
reproduce. Estimate the total from these 
destructions and we have some of the rea- 
sons for the decreasing beauty of our com- 
munity and countryside 


Now the crying question is, should we 
stop picking wild flowers? The answer 
comes in the words of one of our Badger 
teachers: “Enjoy But Do Not Destroy Our 
Wild Flowers.” 


Do these things and our wild flowers will 
return: 


1. Pick the wild flowers as carefully as you would 
t hose you have grown in your garden. 

2. Never destroy the leaves and roots. 

3. Leave some of the flowers to form seeds 

4. Never patronize wild flower venders. 

5. Learn which flowers are rare and do not pick 
any of them. 

6. Pick only a few flowers, and preserve them 
carefully. 

7. Never pick wild flowers by the roadside or 
beaten paths. Let those who follow your footsteps 
find the same joy of nature that just thrilled you. 


Teach every child in the public schools of 
your community to love and preserve the 
flowers, and floral life will return in ever in- 
creasing splendor and beauty. 








Individual - We all believe in individ- 
— in _ual assignments, but it is 


sometimes difficult to man- 
age the reports on the work without undue 
use of the notebook system, which is tire- 
some to both pupils and teachers. 

When my classes are doing units of trans- 
lation, | have been using a method of work 
which has been very satisfactory and may 
be useful in other classes besides Latin. 
There is a minimum assignment of so many 


lines a day for a ten day period. There is 
also a maximum assignment. The pupil 


may translate each day any number of lines 
above the minimum. Whenever he is ready, 
he comes to the desk, takes a chair by my 
side, and reads what he has worked out. [ 
give him help and drill when he needs it. 
Sometimes I ask him questions on the sub- 
ject matter instead of having him translate. 
If the translation has been poor, I ask 
him to write it out, making the corrections 
that have been suggested. (Ordinarily, how- 
ever, this is not necessary.) The pupil then 
has all the rest of the period for study 
Others come up to read when they are 
ready, and no one wastes time listening to 
the halting recitations which are made when 
each one thinks that he may not be called on 
for the difficult passages. 
At the end of the ten day period, we have 
a review lesson. ‘There is variety in the 
form this lesson takes, and everyone enjoys 
it. Some are ahead of the others, but those 
who have not finished the maximum assign- 
ment have it presented to them and get the 
thread of the story or argument. Then all 
start out even again for another two weeks 
period 
If it is not possible, because of a large class 
or a short period, to carry out this plan ex- 
actly, half the pupils can write out the lesson 
on one day and half the next, or the class 
may even be divided into three parts. 
The advantages for each pupil are these: 
1. He progresses at his own rate. 
2. He saves time for study. 
3. He recites practically the whole lesson. 
4. There is unity to his work, which would be 
lacking if, for the maximum assignment, 


he did : something different, such as reading 
a different author. 

5. He is working on the same general assign- 
ment as the others but is not too far ahead 
or behind to feel isolated. 
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The Open Forum 


0. The review gives him a chance to exchange 
ideas with the others and catch up with 
them or allow them to take advantage of 
his advance work. 


7. It is easier for the teacher to be sure that he 


is doing his best. 
Mary E. Johnson, Beaver Dam 
Why Study The question, “Why study 
History history?"" is as heartrend- 
ing as the question, ~ Why 
live?’ Toa person without some knowledge 


of history, the question sounds logical, but 
like people who have never had anything in 
life, one does not miss that which he has 
never had. 

Getting back to the question, suppose we 
take two persons, as nearly alike as possible 
one with an adequate knowledge of history 
and the other with none. These two indi- 
viduals read the same story, see the same 
play, hear the same lecture, listen to the 
same political conversation, pick up the 
same daily paper, tour the same states or 
the same foreign nations, and the enjoyment 
they receive is not the same. No one would 
hesitate to state which of these two parties 
gets the more good out of life. Noone would 
hesitate to say the history student enjoys 
these pleasures immeasurably more than the 
other could ever hope to enjoy them. The 
one recalls the historical facts that make the 
things he is reading or seeing a_ living 
reality. He is a happier man for having 
studied his history. 

The other fellow thinks he is happy be- 
cause he does not know the unlimited source 
of enjoyment he is missing. Again, what is 
life to one but to live his best, doing all the 
good possible for others and at the same 
time getting all the enjoyment one can out of 
life? “Why go to an expensive play or lecture 
and reap only a shilling’s worth of enjoyment 
when, by taking one’s high school history, 
he can reap a million out of the entertain- 
ment? 

The value of history cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents; it cannot be measured 
in meters, for it comes indirectly when least 
expected. It is an intangible something 
which is priceless to the possessor. The high 
school that does not offer three years of his- 
tory is crippling the future welfare of the 
nation through the coming generation 


W. J. Sizer = 
History Dept. Fond du Lac High Schoo 
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At the regular meeting of 
the Executive Committee of 
the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association on Saturday morning, April 
28, a resolution was adopted by unan- 
imous vote directing the officers of the As- 
sociation to bring friendly suit before the 
supreme court to determine the legality of 
the statutory enactment under which loans 
totaling $726,000 for equipment for the 
\lemorial Union building and for the field 
house at the University were authorized by 
the Annuity Board. Mr. W. F. Hannan was 
employed by the Teachers Association, 
and the litigation will be brought in the 
name of the treasurer of the Association, 
Mr. G. F. Loomis of Kenosha. 


Ww. T. A. Seeks 
Ruling on Re- 
tirement Fund 


[he question which has been raised con- 
cerns a loan of $400,000 to the Wisconsin 
University Building Corporation for equip- 
ment for the Memcrial Union, $50,000 of 
which has been advanced, and $326,000 to 
the same corporation for the erection of a 
field house at the University. The loans 
were authorized after the Annuity Board 
had secured an opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral as to the adequacy and soundness of the 
securities. 


Since the opinion was given to the Annuity 
Board a decision in a similar case in North 
Dakota declared the statute in that state 
invalid. On April 19, the secretary of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association filed a letter 
with Secretary R. E. Loveland of the An- 
nuity Board, calling attention of that Board 
to the North Dakota decision and suggesting 
the advisability of having our supreme court 
pass upon the validity of the section of Wis- 
consin statutes involved before further re- 
lease of funds on either loan. It was ex- 
plained that the sole interest of the Teachers 
Association was to have the validity or the 
invalidity of the section determined by the 
court and that if the law is declared by the 
court to be a valid enactment, the Teachers 
Association would recognize the soundness 
and desirability of such loans. It is hoped 
that the matter may come up before the 
court at the May term. 


The state supreme court 
Wins Friendly decided in a recent test case 
Suit that State Treasurer 
Solomon Levitan must turn over to the 
Bondholders’ Protective Committee securi- 
ties involved in the reorganization of two 
investment corporations which have become 
insolvent and are being liquidated 


Annuity Board 


The suit was brought by the Annuity 
Board to compel the state treasurer to re- 
lease securities in which the teachers re- 
tirement funds had been invested. When 
the companies faced liquidation and officers 
started their reorganization, the state funds, 
it is claimed, became necessary as a part of 
the reorganization scheme. Mr. Levitan did 
not comply with the request of the Annuity 
Board because the amount involved was 
very large and because of uncertainty as to 
his duties and responsibilities. [he opinion 
ordered him to surrender the securities 


Expert Service The decision of the Annuity 
for the Annuity Board to retain an invest- 
Board ment service to advise in 
the purchase of securities is in line with a 
suggestion recently made by the university, 
normal, and public school retirement boards 
in joint meeting. The directors of banks 
and trust companies are usually capable and 
competent people, but banks and trust com- 
panies protect themselves and establish con- 
fidence in their institutions by employing 
experts to study and follow the securities 
market. 

The members of the Annuity Board are 
competent, successful, and conscientious 
men and women. They are anxious to make 
sound investments and they have used all 
resources available to secure information 
and advice about investments. But the re- 
tirement fund has become so large, the se- 
curities so numerous, and the problem so 
great that the employment of a high grade 
full time financial expert to make new in- 
vestments and to watch old ones would, we 
believe, be good business and would meet 
with the approval of those who are directly: 
interested in the fund. The part time ad- 
visory service authorized at the last meeting 
of the board is a step in the right direction. 
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Commercialism chool authorities are con- 
in Educational tinually confronted with 
Attire the job of keeping out of the 
school various promotional projects by out- 
side interests, some of which are of a highly 
commercial type. Usually these activities 
are dressed in educational attire and take 
the form of special weeks or educational 
contests. Nothing less than “clever’’ would 
be a proper designation for some cf the 
schemes which are promoted under the guise 
of education. Frequently some of them do 
have educational value, but even then they 
are sometimes promoted from purely com- 
mercial interest 

Schools are regarded as a fine advertising 
medium and the school child as a splendid 
salesman. ‘These facts were demonstrated 


during the war, when the schools, anxious to 
contribute their bit, promoted outside ac- 
tivities with a degree of efficiency unequaled 
before, and it has not been easy to get away 
from the reputation established. 
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But conditions have changed. The schools 
exist primarily and only for the children. 
They should be conducted in the interest of 
the children, and the board of education and 
superintendent are under obligation to the 
children and to the community to bar from 
the school distractions or anything that 
bears the mark of commercialism. 


Every Week The week of November 5-1] 
American is designated as American 
Education Week Education Week. The pur- 
pose of the week is “to acquaint the public 
with the work of the schools, with their 
ideals, their achievements, and their needs.” 
All of which is very worthy. But the alert 
school board, superintendent, principal, and 
faculty will not wait for any single week to 
acquaint the public with the work of the 
schools, their ideals, and their needs. Edu- 
cation has made tremendous progress in the 
last decade. ‘The curriculum has been 
changed, methods are different, and tech- 
niques are new. The “frills and fancies” 
charge can often be traced to the door of 
misunderstanding of motives and objectives 
A part of the responsibility of the school 
faculty is to keep the community informed 
of these changes so that there may be sym- 
pathetic cooperation from parénts and citi- 
zens, without which the efforts of the school 
must at least be less productive of good re- 
sults. Every week in the school year should 
bring the parents in the community and the 
school closer together. Every week should 
be American Education Week. 


The Memorial The Wisconsin ‘Teachers 
Union and Field Association is interested in 
House Loans the security of the teachers 
retirement fund. As individuals, many of 
the members are interested in a field house 
and in the memorial union. Many are, no 
doubt, subscribers to the union. 

Loans to the Wisconsin University Build- 
ing Corporation for both of these projects 
were authorized by the Annuity Board, sub- 
ject to the approval of the attorney general 
as to their legality and the soundness and 
adequacy of the securities on which they 
were based. In a case recently decided by 
the Supreme Court of North Dakota, a 
statute similar in its provisions to the Wis- 
consin statute under which the loans are be- 
ing made, was declared invalid. In view of 
this decision the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation is interested in having the val- 
idity or invalidity of Section 36.06 of the 
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Wisconsin statutes determined by the Su- 
preme Court. If the Court declares that 
law to be a valid enactment, the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association recognizes the sound- 
ness and desirability of the loans. Indeed, 
a decision of that kind might establish a 
satisfactory outlet for a larger portion of the 
retirement fund. Under these conditions 
undoubtedly all parties interested will be 
pleased. Should the decision be otherwise, 
further difficulties for everybody concerned 
may be avoided. 


The Blind 


Recently [ attended an educa- 
Can't See 


tional meeting. For more than 
two thirds of his time, a 
speaker criticized and ridiculed everything 
and everybody—indolent students, ridic- 
ulous methods, fanciful curricula, teachers 
preaching instead of teaching, adminis- 


trators trailing instead of leading. And 
during the whole harangue, there was 


not offered a single constructive substitute 
for the conditions which were decried. At 
first I was resentful. Then [ looked at my 
watch (a gesture not uncommon in educa- 
tional meetings) and conjectured the number 
of valuable minutes it would be necessary to 
count lost. But finally depression gave way 
to amusement as there came to mind the 
experience of the college president who was 
showing his guest about the college campus. 

“Isn't it beautiful?” said the president, 
referring to the melody of the chimes in the 
bell tower under which they ‘were passing. 
“What?” queried the guest. “Isn't it 
beautiful?” repeated the president. © Sorry, © 
said the guest, “but those ‘darn’ bells are 
making so much noise [ can’t hear you.’ 

The blind can't see. And so it is with 
those who berate anything and everything. 
They are blind to what is going on about 
them, and can't see 


Applications In 


> some sections people 
and Salaries 


seem to think that there is 
an over-supply of teachers 
The large number of appli- 
cations for every job is interpreted as evi- 
dence of teachers out of jobs. It must be 
remembered that a very large percentage 
of applications on file in the offices of boards 
of education are probably made by teachers 
who are regularly employed but are looking 
forward to more satisfactory surroundings, 
more convenient locations, or advancement. 

On the other hand, the practices of some 
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teachers undoubtedly are helping to form 
the false notions that seem to exist. There 
has come to our desk a sort of wholesale type 
of inquiry in carbon, with the name of the 
city typed in the proper place under the salu- 
tation. It was written in behalf of three 
teachers. A list of subjects was typed at the 
bottom of the page, and, in mail order fash- 
ion, the superintendent or school board was 
invited to “check” the subjects for which 
teachers were needed. The individual who 
forwarded it to our office remarks, “It per- 
haps shows why there is a tendency to lower 
salaries. Boards of education are inclined 
to get the notion that the supply is greater 
than it is." 

The inquiry referred to would probably be 
thrown into the waste basket, for it is not 
the type that is likely to create interest in 
the writer even should there be a vacancy 
More than likely it would produce the op- 
posite effect 


State Champ- At a meeting of the City 


ionships Superintendents — associa- 
tion at Milwaukee early in 
April, a resolution was adopted which in 


effect places the association on record as op- 
posed to attempts to determine state champ- 
ionships in high school activities. 

We do not understand that superintend- 
ents are opposed to interscholastic competi- 
tion between schools within easy access of 
each other. Nor do we believe superin- 
tendents feel that there is no value in inter- 
scholastic competition. On the other hand, 
we believe they recognize in extra-curricular 
activities a medium for developing interest 
the spirit of fair play, good sportsmanship, 
and loyalty, as well as a means of bringing 
about friendly inter-city relationships. We 
interpret their action as a move to discourage 
extended state wide interscholastic com- 
petition which sometimes interferes seriously 
with the school work of the competitors by 
taking them out for long periods of time, and 
which is often a serious physical and nervous 
strain for the individual and a financial 
drain on the school. Extra curricular ac- 
tivities have their place, but they are second- 
ary to the real purpose for which the schools 
were organized and for which they are being 
supported by a generous public. The atti- 
tude of the city superintendents wiil, we be- 
lieve, be appreciated and approved by those 
who are more directly concerned, the patrons 
of the schools and the citizens who support 
them 








Varied Activities in Wisconsin Schools 


[We get more good manuscripts during the year than we can possibly publish. Because 


we believe our readers would like to know what their colleagues are thinking and doing, we 
plan a brief survey of a number of them for the columns of the JOURNAL. We assume that 
interested readers may secure manuscripts from the authors.] 


HE fact that every high school needs a system 
of financing is no longer a subject for argu- 
ments, says Mr. Rosenthal. “A common criticism 
with many schools is that too many organizations 
exiet without proper methods of financing. One will 
oftentimes find in a school with twenty organiza- 
tions, twenty treasurers, with twenty accounts. 
These organizations collect dues, recordt ransactions, 
and carry on business without any particular method. 
Most of them keep their money in any one of a dozen 
different places, none of which is businesslike. This 
makes s\stematic financing within the school im- 
possible. Hence, we feel that the first step in caring 
for high sch< >] funds is to adopt some system that 
can be used as a standard basis; one system, common 
to students and teachers. ’ 

The manuscript outlines in detail the system and 
the general plan of financ’ng, lists the organizations 
represented, and the contests engaged in by organi- 
zations of the Oconto Falls High school. The ac- 
tivity budget and the activity point system, the 
latter to encourage student participation, are also 
outlined in detail. The extra-curricular activities 
in the Oconto Falls High school are directed by the 
Student Self Government Association. 

E. P. Rosenthal 
Oconto Falls, W's. 
Our Pen and Pencil Education 


AS not the ‘Educative Process’ from the 
Primary to Universit y degree become 
largely pencil or pen activity by teacher and learner? 
Are not our expensive classrooms ‘Short-circuit Cor- 
respondence Schools’? Is not the burden of it, 
children writing papers and the teachers spending 
nights and Sundays grading papers? If a visitor of 
three score years should step into a ‘contract’ class- 
room he would think that he was in an old time writ- 
ing class, or a written examination. Even a college 
instructor does not get far today unless he has written 
a book, or is known to be writing one. To his book 
go his thoughts, and not to his students, to their 
growth and power. Of how many of them will their 
epitaph be that of Professor Garman of Amherst, 
‘He chose to write upon living hearts?” ° 
Professor Burr enumerates the losses and gains by 
e ‘Pen and Pencil’ method, as he terms it. ‘’ There 
is a loss of mind activity. The brain must wait on 
the pace of pen or pencil. According to Professor 
William Root, of Pittsburgh University, “An intelli- 
gent mind can think twenty times faster than the 
hand can write. The mind is tethered to the hand. 
That no doubt was Colonel Lindbergh's trouble in 
the university. He chose to know more and write 
less. ° 
A. W. Burr 
Beloit College 
A Selected List of Books 
HE list includes books which are available for 
loan by the traveling library department to resi- 
dents of Wisconsin. “If you live in a city maintain- 
ing a public library, make your request through the 
local library. If you live where there is no library 


write your wants direct to the Wisconsin Free Lib- 
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rary Commission, Traveling Library Department 
Madison, Wisconsin,’ says the report. 

The selected list includes books on general educa- 
tion, history of education, educational methods, 
teachers and school directors, education in the rural 
schools, teaching of arithmetic, English and litera- 
ture, geography, history, reading, science, physical 
training, and manual training. Other books cover 
discipline, educational psychology, how to study, 
building and equipment, curriculum, extra-curric- 
ular activities, education of special classes, vocation- 
al education, moral instruction, story telling, edu- 
cation in colleges and universities, and adult educa- 
tion. 


A Device for Supervising Grade 
Placements and Promotions 
Under the Ability Group- 

ing Organization 


T IS generally understood that adjustment by 

advancement and retardation, if practiced be- 
yond certain narrow limits, has a tendency to pro- 
duce physical and social maladjustments that are 
more undesirable than a certain degree of educa- 
tional maladjustment. Even when considered 
from a strictly scholastic point of view, the 
possible opportunities of adjustment by this method 
are limited, since they have a tendency to place 
mentally accelerated children and mentally retarded 
children in the same group. Mentally accelerated 
and mentally retarded children, although they may 
have the same educational age, differ widely in their 
ability to assimilate the material of instruction. 
Mentally accelerated children often show a two 
years educational growth in one year, while the 
mentally retarded children of like educational age 
may show only a half year s educational growth in 
one year. Under these conditions the mentally ac- 
celerated children have four times the assimilative 
capacity of the retarded children. The great differ- 
ence in the ability of these children to assimilate the 
material of instruction makes it as undesirable to 
have them work together in one learning group as it 
does to have children of the same chronological age 
but differing four years in educational age in one 
group. ” 

Supt. H. W. Kircher 
Sheboygan, Wis 


The School Lunch 


F Spoor interesting and profitable experiment in 
serving school lunches has been carried on by 
Miss Hildegarde Becker of the home economics de- 
partment of the Columbus public schools. 

“The noon lunch is served daily during the months 
of December, January, February, and March, to 
provide a warm meal for the students coming into 
school from rural districts. This lunch is prepared 
and served by the freshmen and sophomore home 
economics classes, each class taking charge of the 
work for two months, ” says the report. 

The manuscript also covers a number of daily 
menus. 
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The Improvement of Written Examinations ° 


The Improvement of Written Examinations” is 
the title of Bulletin No. | issued by the Supervisory 
Service Bureau of the University of Wisconsin. It is 
prepared especially for beginning teachers in the field. 
The content is prepared to arouse interest in improv- 
ing the essay type of examination and also to bring 
about a general acquaintance with informal object- 
ive examinations. The bulletin contains a bibliog- 
raphy and a selected list of books and bulletins on 
examinations which make possible a comprehensive 
study of the field. The experienced teachers will 
also find material of interest in the bulletin. 

T. L. Torgerson 


Lecturer in Education 
University of Wisconsin 


A Journey to Health Land 


Miss E. Janet Williams, third grade teacher, At- 
water Elementary school, Shorewood (Milwaukee) 
has done some interesting project work in connection 
with health instruction during the year. Miss Wil- 
liams correlated work with reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, writing, language, music, handwork, and 
dramatics. Among other activities of the class was 
the preparation of a manuscript which served as the 
basis of a play which was presented before the assem- 
bly of the school. Persons interested may secure the 
manuscript from Miss Williams or Miss Laura E. 
Kellar, principal of the school, who cooperated with 
Miss Williams. 


School Costs—Tax Levies, In Wisconsin Cities 


M*: LONGANECKER'S report, which is rather 
brief, makes a comparison of school costs and 
tax levies in 21 cities in Wisconsin with a population 
of more than 10,000. The items considered are real 
and personal property report, ratio of true to as- 
sessed valuation, total tax rate, general school tax 
rate, vocational school tax rate, tax rate covering 
school bonds and interest, total tax rate for school 
purposes, school census, average daily attendance, 
and per capita school costs on average daily attend- 
ance. 
Supt. Frank Longanecker 
Racine, Wis. 





The Clapp Drill Books supply every- 
thing you can use in the way of drill, 
diagnostic tests, and standard tests in 
the four fundamental operations, in the 
cheapest convenient form. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago 








WANTED 


A copy of the March, 1921, issue of 


Our Own Magazine 
If you have such a copy and do not 
want it very much you will be doing us 
a great favor by sending it back to 
THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Madison, Wis. 
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minute recording 
ig Compton’s keeps 

eth century prog- 
¥/ modern teacher's 

encyclopedia can. 
Furnishingevery- *\ thing you — 
as professional equipment outside of 
text books . . . here at your finger tips 
is up-to-the-minute, interest-compel- 
ling, stimulating illustrated material to 
cover every subject as the best teacher, 
at her best, would present it. Time and 
effort saving for you— it builds class- 
room progress, increases your efficiency 
and widens your opportunities. Follow 
the thousands of successful teachers 
who use this-new-day teacher help to 
keep step with progress. 


Today . . . in last 
of modern events, 
pace with twenti- 
ress. Meets the 
needs as no other 


There’s an obligation 


in LEADERSHIP 


To hold the confidence it has won 
Compton’s must offer everything that 
modern class-room teachers or school 
libraries can require. So acorps of edu- 
cators are at work constantly keeping 
its pages up-to-date, revising, re-editing, 
re-supplying as science, history, human- 
ity changes. Hand in hand with prog- 
ress, up-to-the-minute in its facts, 
Compton’s gives more ... must give 
more ... for that is an obligation that 
comes with leadership. 


COMPTON'S 


THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia 


Produced and Sold By 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Dictionary OF MoperRN MusicAL INSTRUMENTS 
Illustrated. By Welford D. Clark. Hall & Mc 
Creary Co., Chicago. 

Meant to acquaint the music student and music 
lover with the appearance, range, tone quality, and 
use of the more common types of musical instru- 
ments. Includes a glossary, diagrams suggesting 
seating plans for orchestra and band, and charts 
suggesting effective combinations of instruments. 
A very handy and very inexpensive pamphlet which 
every music student could own to advantage. 
By O. E. Rolvaag 


GIANTS IN THE EARTH. Harper 


& Bros. 


Here is an important novel that will make most 
profitable summer reading. It is a tender and sim- 
ple, powerful and terrible epic of the pioneer’s strug- 
gle with the plains of the Middle West. 


Rolvaag is a Norwegian, on the staff of St. Olaf 
College at Northfield, Minnesota. He wrote his 
book in Norwegian, and then helped in the transla- 
tion of it. As Lincoln Colcord says in the introduc- 
tion, “There are certain points of technique and 
construction which show at a glance that the author 
of this book is not a native American. Rolvaag is 
primarily interested in psychology, in the unfolding 
of character; the native American writer is primarily 
interested in plot and incident. Rolvaag is pre- 
occupied with the human cost of empire building, 
rather than with its glamour and romance..... . 
Giants of the Earth never turns aside from the march 
of its sustained and inevitable tragedy. The story is 
told almost baldly at times, but with an unerring 
choice of simple human detail. When we lay it down 
we have gained a new insight into the founding of 
America. We are inclined to add that of the books 
written about pioneer life in the Middle West, this is 
probably most likely to endure. 


Girts WHo Dip. By Helen Ferris and Virginia 
Moore. D. Appleton & Co. 


There are a good many books written to help boys 
answer the questions © What shall I do for a living?” 
and ‘‘ What am I best qualified for?" Here is a book 
written for girls. It comprises a series of interviews 
with unusually successful American women who tell 
why they chose to follow certain careers and what 
qualities are necessary for success in them. High 
school girls would be glad to find the book on their 
library shelves. 


THE WESTWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN SETTLEMENT. 
(Pamphlet). By Hamlin Garland. 


One of the courses in the Reading with a Purpose 
series published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. The booklet is illustrated by Constance Gar- 
land, daughter of the author. 

Hamlin Garland’s love and appreciation of the 
West and of the people who made it an integral part 
of the United States is breathed into this short sketch 
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of the history of westward expansion and into the 
books recommended for reading. All but two of the 
books are fiction, arranged into a course of reading 
that gives a chronological picture of the development 
of the West, and, at the same time, sparkles with the 
zest of stories well told. Among the books suggested 
are The Virginian by Owen Wister, Gold by Stewart 
E. White, We Must March by Honore Willsie Mor- 
row, The Crossing by Winston Churchill, and A Son 
of the Middle Border, which is the autobiography of 
Mr. Garland. 


GRANDMOTHER'S FLOWER GARDEN. By Norma Ver- 
beck. Churchill-Grindell Co., Platteville, Wis. 


An operetta in two acts, for the grades. With 
proper costuming and direction it should be a pretty 
and colorful presentation, good to look at and to lis- 
ten to. 


CHURCHILL GRINDELL SONG Book No. VII. Church- 
ill-Grindell Co., Platteville, Wis. 


For the primary and intermediate grades. Should 
be as popular as the earlier Churchill Grindell song 
books, for it contains thirty-eight tuneful songs that 
children will surely like. There is a nice variety of 
subjects. 


Our Farm Worvp. By Fred T. Ullrich. Longmans 
Green and Co., New York. 


The author is director of agricultural education in 
the Platteville State Teachers college. The text is 
for normal school teachers and rural teachers in 
training. In addition to the material of a utilitarian 
character, there is much that is cultural. Mr. Ull- 
rich has written a book which shows him to be both 
a master of his subject and a teacher of great skill. 


A CuiLp's Book or Soncs. By Robert Foresman 
American Book Co., Chicago. 


The first of the Foresman series of Books of Songs 
and is to be placed in the hands of the pupil himself 
as a foundation book in music. The songs have been 
chosen for their power to develop musical feeling and 
to awaken in the child a real love of singing. They 
are simple, have geniune musical quality, humor 
whimsicality, and appeal to the play-spirit of child- 
hood, 


THE ParENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. By Julian 
E. Butterworth. The Macmillan Co. 


Outlines the history of parent-teacher associations 
and contains a survey of activities of such associa- 
tions. The book contains rather complete and defin- 
ite suggestions for activities and valuable informa- 
tion on how to arrange programs. The last chapter 
suggests minimum standards and tells how to use a 
self measuring scale. It will prove handy for associa- 
tion officers, 
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Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 


For Advanced Stenographic Training TRYON AND LINGLEY 
RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and THE AMERICAN 


Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 


to the a ae Ue cae PEOPLE AND 


hand teachers in 





0 lis- Many stenographers are secretaries and 

many secretaries are stenographers. * 
Every stenographer, to be well trained, 
should be taught the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities of the secretary. You will 
urch- | find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial 
Studies a complete and teachable repro- 
duction of the busy life of the present- 


challenging attention. 


= letters and 56 articles, rich in business 
-adin, procedure and cultural content, Arrange 
ca according to a gradual progression in NATION * Ref- 
th the syllabie intensity. Not a substitute for, 
ae but a companion to, Gregg Speed Studies. erence 
ested RATIONAL TYPEWRITING Combines _ topical 
cwart PROJECTS d story- 
Mor- By Rupert P. SoRelle and chronological and story 
A Son 208 pages; cloth; $1.20 g ee 
hy of Few stenographers can look back to a book libra- 
. year’s training “on the job” — added method. Frontis- 
to their experience as much as is learned 1ec iee 
by completing the 180 Rational Type- pieces and rIes. Projects 
Ve writing projects on business letter writ- inet 
Bis ing, manuscripts, tabulations, invoices, and activities. 
Wis. } and legal papers. forewords. 
With SECRETARIAL STUDIES Realistic illustra- 
be By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg Maps 
416 s; cloth; $1.40 ° Te os 
| ee. oe oe tions. Vivid style, 
| 


Catalogue price $1.72 


Subject to usual discount. 








10uld day secretary. 

song Order samples from our nearest office 

that THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY GINN AND COMPANY 
tv of | New York Chicage Boston San Francisco 2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Toronto London 

















lans 
~ Revised 
XC IS 
“f= STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS 
ULL. Now in TABLETS for each of Grades 1, 2, and 3 
both By ELDA L. MERTON 
UL. Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
ian SILENT READING SEATWORK 
A delightful variety of thought-compelling activities supplements the 
a regular recitation in reading. These activities develop independence, judg- 
yeen ment, vocabulary, silent reading power, phonetic power, accuracy, ability 
and to think, and ability to follow printed directions. The children never tire 
_ of the variety of interests. The Study Period Projects—Revised—keep 
iild- the primary pupils profitably employed at their seats. 
The material is easy to use. The pupils’ work consists of a minimum 
of writing or checking, with no parts to lose or to become misplaced. The 
lian teachers’ work in correcting and directing is likewise reduced to a min- . 
imum. Many of the projects are so planned that the pupils themselves, 
ions | with the teacher’s direction, can check the accuracy of their work. 
pea Write for Further Information 
ae LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
ea Educational Publishers 
| 2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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CALENDAR 


NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, July 1-6, 


Minneapolis. 

WISCONSIN SMITH-HUGHES AGRIC. TEACHERS ASSN., 
July 16-21, Marshfield 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Nov- 
ember 8-9-10, Milwaukee 


CCORDING to reports that have been coming 
into our office there will be rather a good deal of 
building of new schools and repairing of old ones 
during the summer. New high schools will be start- 
ed for Baraboo, Kiel, Neenah, Sheboygan Falls, 
South Milwaukee, and Wauwatosa. Large additions 
will be made to the high schools in Augusta, De Pere, 
Green Bay, lola, Boys’ Technical and South Divi- 
ion High schools in Milwaukee, Shorewood, Water- 
town, and West Allis. New elementary schools will 
be built in Beaver Dam, Kenosha, Madison, Marin- 
ette, and Milwaukee. 
County superintendents also report a good many 
new buildings, and a good deal of remodeling. 


A group of etchings by Miss Gertrude Unthank, 
Supervisor of Art in the training department of the 
Superior State Teachers college, are being exhibited 
in Indianapolis in connection with the convention of 
the Western Arts Association. Another group of 
Miss Unthank’s etchings is now with a travelling 
exhibit being shown in many parts of the United 
States. 


The Clinton public schools have recently organ- 
ized a band consisting of 26 players from the first 
and second grade, and including a few kindergart- 
ners. Miss Gladys M. Cameron, supervisor of 
music, reports that the work has been most helpful 
to the children, particularly because they have made 
a good many of their own instruments. She will be 
glad to explain to anyone who is interested, just what 
was done. 

Miss Florence Nelson, grade teacher in Clinton, 
designed and made the costumes for the band 
players, carrying out the school colors of purple and 
white. 


A band of twenty-four pieces has been organized 
in the Florence High school. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards was held at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, April 13 and 14. Tuition charges, high 
school aids, the teaching problem, absence and sick 
leave, parent-teacher activities, and adult and vo- 
cational education were among the subjects dis- 
cussed, Officers for the ensuing year are: Miss 
Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee, president; Lewis 
Powell, Kenosha, first vice-president ; E. B. Skinner, 
Madison, second vice-president ; Mrs. O. B. Strouse, 
Arcadia, secretary-treasurer, 





Professor S. R. Ellis of Ripon college became 
Doctor Ellis in February, when he passed the exam- 
ination and was granted a doctor's degree by the 
University of Wisconsin. Previous to going to Ripon 
college last fall, Dr. Ellis taught at Crandon, Marsh- 
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field, and Stoughton. He is a member of the depart- 
ment of education at Ripon. 


According to a statistical study recently issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, there were enrolled 
in 1925-26, in schools of cities of 2,500 population 
and over, 5,873,158 boys and 5,841,073 girls. They 
were taught by 40,060 men and 298,770 women. 
During the same period 673 of the 2,872 cities main- 
tained night schools in which were enrolled 797,997 
students. Three hundred ninety-two cities sup- 
ported summer schools with an enrollment of 421,867 
students. 





Competing with 1200 publications, the 1927 
“ Oracle" of the Bay View High school, Milwaukee, 
was chosen as the best annual in the United States. 
The honor carries with it a twelve inch silver cup, in- 
scribed with the name of the Bay: View High school, 
given by the Central Interscholastic Press associa- 
tion. 

Several Wisconsin high school year books received 
honors in the All-American contest for year books, 
conducted by the “Scholastic Editor."’ Among 
them were: Megaphone," Waukesha; “ Whipur- 
nette, ’ Marinette; © Aeroplane,’’ East Green Bay; 
“Clarion, ‘* Appleton; ** Life,’ Fond du Lac; ** Tower 
Tales,’ Madison East; and ‘’Snapshots,’’ West 
Green Bay. Several year books received honor rank- 
ing in the Central Press Association contest, among 
them being *‘Wauona,” Portage, and year books 
from Berlin, Beaver Dam, and Viroqua. 


R. H. Ruhnke, for fourteen years principal of the 
Albert E. Kagel school of Milwaukee, was made as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in March. He was 
honored by the teachers of the Albert E. Kagel 
school, who presented him with a watch, chain, and 
knife at a farewell dinner. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Burlington 
paid tribute to Superintendent Fred Witter at a 
recent meeting, by presenting a large framed photo- 
graph of Mr. Witter to the Burlington High school. 
The presentation was made by the president of the 
Parent-Teacher association, who characterized Mr 
Witter as a great educator and a splendid citizen 
who “has lent his influence to many movements for 
the betterment of the city." The Parent-Teachers 
Association also honored Mrs. Witter by presenting 
her with a beautiful basket of roses. 

Mr. Witter has been superintendent at Burlington 
for many years. Under his leadership new school 
buildings have been built, new courses of study de- 
veloped, and new equipment installed, which have 
placed the Burlington schools on a high plane of 
efficiency. 





More than one-eighth of all the teachers in the 
state were enrolled in University of Wisconsin ex- 
tension courses last year, according to a report re- 
cently issued by the extension division. More than 
twenty per cent of all persons enrolled in extension 
courses are public school teachers. 
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Iroquois Textbooks 
Set New Standards! 


SCIENCE 
OUR SURROUNDINGS 


An Elementary General Science 


Nf 
Clement-Collister-Thurston 


Expert authors have written a Gen- 
eral Science in simple direct language, 
with interest-arousing chapter introduc- 
tions and illuminated by vivid illustra- 
tions and diagrams. For the first time, 
the subject-matter of General Science 
has been presented comprehensively, 
properly balanced and effectively uni- 
fied. The teaching value of OUR SUR- 
ROUNDINGS has been developed to the 
maximum by experiments built into the 
text, by chapter summaries, by varied, 
live projects, by observation exercises, 
by balanced thought and fact questions, 
by groups of cumulative review questions, 
by selected references, by a remarkable 
glossary, and by a most comprehensive 


working index. Mechanically, it is a 
superior science textbook. 
Published January 15, 1928. Already 


adopted in hundreds of high schools. 
LIVING 


An Elementary Biology 
By Arthur G. Clement 


Living Things has been generally recog- 
nized as an outstanding biology. This is due 
to the exceptional classroom experience of 
the author, to the thorough well-balanced, 
well-organized treatment of wisely-chosen 
subject matter, to a simple, direct, and fas- 
cinating style, to the many effective illustra- 
tions which support the text, and to the ef- 
fective teaching helps—experiments, ques- 
tions, summaries, projects, an exceptional 
glossary and a complete working index. It 
is outstanding also, in its attractive type and 
in other mechanical features. 


THINGS 


Adopted for use in Philadelphia, New York 
City, Boston, Chicago, and in the states of 
Texas and Tennessee. Approved for use in 
the states of California and Indiana. 


LABORATORY GUIDES 


An Exceptionally Effective Series 
GENERAL SCIENCE—BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTR Y—PHYSICS 
Essential laboratery guides for the student 
Complete—Economical 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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Only nine of the 119 rural schools in Outagamie 
county operate on an eight months term, ac- 
cording to A. G. Meating, county superintendent, 
Mr. Meating will make an effort to have the nine 
school districts still operating on the eight months 
plan, changed to the nine month plan next year 


A new lead buming equipment large enough to ac- 
commodate six students has recently been installed 
in the Marinette Vocational school. This work is 
being offered as an evening course to employes of the 
local paper mills and chemical plants, and is meeting 
with splendid success. 


There will be a Civil Service examination for Jun- 
ior Observer in Metereology on June 19 or 20. Ap- 

ications close on June 9. Salary, $110 a month. 

ducational requirements, four years of high school, 
including one year of physics. Application must be 
made on special form, #2600, obtained from U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
from Secretary of U. S. Civil Service Board, post 
office, at Appleton, Ashland, Eau Claire, Fond du 
Lac, Marinette, Milwaukee, or Stevens Point. 


The “Heart O° The North" athletic conference 
was recently organized. Charter members are the 
high schools of Bloomer, Chetek, Cameron, Cumber- 
land, Clayton, Ladysmith, New Auburn, Spooner 
Rice Lake, Shell Lake, Barron. The officers are: 
President, Supt. E. C. Hirsch of Rice Lake; vice- 
president, Prin. Geo. DeGuire of Chetek; secretary 
and treasurer, Prin. F. M. Robey of Clayton. 


C. L. Thompson, former instructor at the Eau 
Claire Teachers’ college, has been appointed pro- 
visional secretary of the Eau Claire Chamber of 
Commerce. 


In June the Barron County Normal school will 
graduate the largest class in its history. Fifty-seven 
student teachers are enrolled. Sixty-five hundred 
dollars has been spent this year in remodeling the 
school plant 

The present faculty has been re-engaged for an- 
other year. 





The Eau Claire Book and Stationery company 
has recently acquired ownership of the Michigan 
Education company of Lansing, Michigan. The 
Wisconsin company was first organized in 1884. To- 
day it is one of the three largest school supply houses 
in this country. It has been a continuous advertiser 
in the JOURNAL, and we know that our readers will 
join us in wishing the Company success in this new 
enterprise. 


Theodore Winkler of Sheboygan was re-elected 
president of the Wisconsin Music Teachers associa- 
tion at its convention in Milwaukee April 26, and 
Dean John Carre of Racine was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the society. Miss Bertha Klingholz of Mani- 
towoc was re-clected secretary and Miss Elizabeth 
Hearding of Delavan, treasurer. 





Plans for a rousing reunion in June are being 
formulated by Ifthe Madison Committee of the 


University of Wisconsin class of 1924. Write the 


Journat for information. 
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Superior State Teachers college dropped nineteen 
students at the end of last semester because of their 


| failure to keep pace with the scholastic standards of 


the school. 





Shorewood has adopted the campus plan of build- 
ing for their high school. Ona twenty acre tract the 
following buildings have been erected: Administra- 
tion, Manual Arts, and Gymnasium, A science and 
gym addition is being planned for the near future. 

The final plan embraces, in addition to the above, 
an auditorium building, a library building, and an 
enlarged manual arts department. 





The spring meeting of the Central Wisconsin 


| Schoolmasters’ Club was held at the Central State 


| Teachers college, Stevens Point, 


/ 


/ 





April 25. The 
afternoon session was addressed by Dr. W. C. Reavis 
of the University of Chicago and by Superintendent 
Jones of Plainfield. After the banquet, which was 
held in the home economics suite of the college, 
there were further addresses covering research prob- 
lems by Superintendent Vincent of Stevens Point 
and President Baldwin, and a most helpful and 
senctions address by Dr. Reavis of the University of 

Chicago on the topic of *’ Pupil Adjustment.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Supt. George E. Jones of Plain- 
field; Vice-President, Supt. Paul M. Vincent of 
Stevens Point; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor H. 
R. Steiner. 

The forty-six members who attended the meeting 
got both enjoyment and profit from it. Plans were 
discussed for more frequent meetings during the 
coming year. 





Books with a Mission 


THE LINCOLN READERS —a basal 
series from primer through eighth 
grade. Tested by use. 
OCCUPATIONAL SEAT WORK ma- 
terial accompanying the primary books. 
READING OBJECTIVES—a guide book 
in the teaching of Reading. 

A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN 
READING—A bulletin for supervisors. 
THE ECONOMY METHOD OF WRIT- 
ING—a graded series adapted to teacher 
and pupil. 

We also publish Arithmetic Drill Books 
for all Grades, Classbooks, Registers, 
and Diplomas 


Write for catalogue 


Laurel Book Company 
325 S. Market St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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BE See Havana and the 
wonderful 











5,000 miles 

of cool, delight- 

fultravel on largest, 

fastest ships in the 
service. 





One Way Water— 
One Way Rait 
From ‘cet town 
back to home town. 
Steamer either way. 
Choice of rail routes 
across Continent. 
$350 Ist Class. $225 
Tourist Class. 
One Way— $250 Ist 
Class, $125 Tourist. 
Company’s Passenger 
Office, 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago,*our 
offices elsewhere or 
any S.S.or R. R, 
agent. 


Fortnightly service 
by new S. S. Cclifor- 
nia, largest steamer 
ever built under the 
American flag, and 
the popular S. S. 
Manchuria 
and S. S. Mon- 
golia. 


















fantama facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








To keep you 
looking your best 





‘eaten 
For rose-leaf freshness and cleanli- 
ness, use the new Armand Eau de 
Cologne Cleansing Cream. A light, 
pure cream that melts quickly on 


the skin and thoroughly removes 
Powder and Rouge, daytime grime 
and dirt. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 

And to k a dainty, well- 
groomed look all through the day, 
use Armand Cold Cream Powder 
over a film of Armand Vanishing 
Cream. A velvet-smooth make-up 
that lasts. Armand Cold Cream, 2 
cents, $0 cents and $1.00. pec 
Vanishing Cream, 25 cents and 50 
cents. 
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HODGE AND LEE’S 


Elementary English 
Spoken and Written 


For the Average Pupil 
THE TEXT 
Establishes fixed habits of correct usage 
Develops ability to express thoughts clearly 
Trains in sentence and paragraph sense 
Develops the ability to organize thoughts 


For Above-and Below-Average Pupils 
THE MANUAL 
Outlines special work for superior pupils 


Furnishes remedial exercises for inferior 
pupils 


The Series Which Opens the Way for a Higher 


English Achievement for Every Pupil 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 











Beweevwe 
Do you wish 


a dictionary that defines every word 





so that its use and meaning can be 
understood instantly 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


THREE EDITIONS 


The PRIMARY is for use in the lower grades, 
the INTERMEDIATE for all elementary 
grades, and the new ADVANCED for high 
schools, colleges, and the teacher’s desk. Each 
edition is designed especially for school use. 





Send for illustrated literature and 
opinions of prominent educators 
regarding this modern dictionary. 









THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Atlanta Philadelphia 


AA AAAAAASsADAADAY 





Us 
San Francisco 
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Re-elections 

Supt. H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan, three year 

Prin. S. S. McNelly, Lancaster. 

Supt. V. E. Kimball, Washburn. 

Supt. L. R. Creutz and Prin. V. E. Klontz |Janes- 
ville, three years. 

Supt. L. E. Bear, Mineral Point, two years 

Prin. P. F. L. Gleiter, Woodville. 

Prin. R. J. Sorenson, Baldwin. 

Prin. L. U. St. Peter, New Richmond 

Supt. Julius Winden, Wisconsin Rapids 

Prin. George O'Brien, Richland Center 

Supt. W. F. Waterpool, Richland Center. three 
years. 

Prin. Alfred Schumann, North Freedom 


New Appointments 


Floyd Smith, Cuba, will be superintendent at 
Reedsburg. 

Robert C. Smith goes from New London to Ran- 
dolph, where he will be superintendent. 

M. J. Rousseau, Wrightstown, has been appointed 
principal of the Oak Grove school, Green Bay 

R. F. Lewis, Reedsburg, will succeed Chester New- 
lun as superintendent at Marshfield. 

Glenn D. Tinkham, Marshfield, has been appoint- 
ed principal of the McKinley High School in that 
city. He takes the place of L. C. Montgomery, who 
has accepted the principalship of the senior high 
school at South Milwaukee. 

) H. Baker was elected superintendent of Sharor 
schools. 

Miss Mattie McMillan, supervising teacher in the 
Sauk county schools during the past year, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools to complete the 
term of Miss Alma Liessmann, who died April 19 
For tour vears Miss McMillan was superintendent 
of schools in Juneau county. 

Supt. W. F. Kruschke of Kewaunee has accepted 
the superintendency of Rhinelander schools. R. H 
Licking, who has been assistant principal at Kewau- 
nee for the past four years, will succeed Superin- 
tendent Kruschke 


Alvin A. Hanson, instructor in the Boys’ [echni- 
cal High school, was recently elected president ot the 
Milwaukee High School Teachers association. HH 
succeeds Ralph G. Chamberlin of North Division 
High school 

[he North Freedom school band will play Satur- 
day night concerts throughout the summer. _ [her 
are 60 students in the North Freedom High school 
28 of whom play in the band 


The new Liberty school, District No. 1, town oi 
Deerfield, was dedicated April 13. 





A new school district was recently formed in the 
town of Christiana, Dane county, to be known as 
school district number 14. 


“The Tattler” is the title of the quarterly pub- 
lished by the Beloit Vocational school, copies ot 
which have come to our desk during the month. [he 
pamphlet is put up in mimeograph form.  [t con 
tains real live news of the activities of the school 
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INSIST UPON 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR BOOKS 

And PROVIDE A HEALTHFUL SANITARY METHOD 

Of TRANSFERRING BOOKS FROM ONE PUPIL TO ANOTHER 
SAVE MONEY—SAVE BOOKS—PROMOTE HEALTH 
N 





lade in 5 different qualities of material—Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 














STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grades $.72 Middle Grades $.76 Higher Grades $.84 





Some pertinent comments by reviewers 
“An absolutely new creation in school arithmetics.” 
“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything is genuinely fascinating to the child.” 
“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arithmetics. Truly 
we have traveled a long way since then.” 


“Most favorably impressed with their adaptation to the best 
thought given to the teaching process and scope of the 
subject.” 

Authors: George Drayton Strayer, Ph. D., Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University and Clif- 
ford Brewster Upton, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Demco Library. 
Supplies Sells 
Picture Mounts 


Everyone is glad to know where 
to obtain a choice selection of col- 
ors and good quality of stock at a 
modest price. Consequently 
DEMCO PICTURE MOUNTS 
have soared to fame. From our 
stock room comes the constant re- 
frain, 


“We are running low 


On Mounts again.” 


WANT YOU TO TRY 
THEM AT ONCE. 


WE 


Below we list the best sellers. 


Orange 

Slate 

Black 

Purple 

Brown 

Light blue 

Green 

Gray 

Red 

Assorted package 


No. 887—Size 9 x 12, per pkg. 40c 
10 packages _____- $3.50 


No. 888—Size 12 x 18, per pkg. 50c 
10 packages _____- $4.50 


50 sheets per package 


Demco 


Library Supplies 


114 S.CARROLL STREET 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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Teachers of business courses will be interested ina 
booklet issued recently by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 

This 52-page publication gives a complete des- 
cription of the office system and the filing system of 
the mails and files section, including a comprehensive 
classification of the files under the Dewey decimal 
system and several illustrations showing the various 
steps taken in the process of recording, routing, filing 
and charging out correspondence. , 

Copies may be obtained by addressing the Com- 
= Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, 

a Be 


Students in the Janesville junior high school re- 
cently organized a twenty piece orchestra. 


Supt. H. C. Wegner of Waupun is contributing a 
series of *editorialettes’’ under the heading *Edu- 
cational Reactions” in the High School Teacher, 
published at Columbus, Ohio. 


The Manual Arts Department of the Waupun 
High school is exhibiting some of its projects in the 
show windows of the various business houses of the 
city. 

The Waupun P. T. A. is trying a new procedure in 
its meetings this year. A series of interesting pro- 
grams are sponsored, one each month, by various 
groups and organizations; such as Organization 
Night, Fathers’ Night, Mothers’ Night, Go-to- 
School Night, High School Night, Graded School 
Night, Teachers’ Night, and Community Night. 
Attendance at these meetings has been unusually 
good, from 100 to 500 being present each time. 


The Wisconsin School Band association has the 
largest membership in its history. Membership dur- 
ing the past few years has been as follows: 1925, 38; 
1926, 42; 1927, 44; 1928, 64. Many of the smaller 
cities have organized school bands and participated 
in the tournament this year for the first time. As 
we go to press, indications are that the 1928 tourna- 
ment will surpass all others in attendance and inter- 
est. From 45 to 50 bands and 2,000-2,500 school 
musicians are expected. 


Polk County Normal’s new rural demonstration 
school has been working out nicely. At present but 
two cadets a week are teaching there, one having 
charge of the morning classes and the other teaching 
in the afternoon. A member of the Normal faculty 
assists the critic five half days a week with the super- 
vision of practice. Once a weck the cadets are lett 
entirely alone with the pupils, and the critic spends 
her time visiting schools with the rural supervisors 
or in assisting at the normal. 





A special teacher for the correction of speech de- 
fects will be employed in Beaver Dam beginning 
September, 1928, and an oral hygienist has been em- 
ployed to make a survey of the condition of the teeth 
of all public school children. 
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Here Is a Desk 
That Will Make 
Better Schools 





The efficiency of the teacher’s work 
depends upon the degree of intelligent 
reciprocation on the part of the pupils— 

And that reciprocation is determined, 
to a remarkable degree, upon their com- 
fort. 

Correct Posture 
Also More Comfortable 
and More Convenient 


The tendency of the average school 
desk is to force the pupil to twist in the 
seat—to face the light. 

These disadvantages tend toward the 
development of Spinal Curvature, De- 
fective Eyesight and Nervous Disorders. 


Moeser Extended Arm 

By the use of the Moeser Extended 
Arm on National Desks, we obviate all 
necessity for the pupil twisting in the 
seat and facing the light in order to se- 
cure support for the arm when writing. 

This feature tends to foster correct 
posture, is more comfortable and con- 
venient, and greatly increases the usable 
writing and working surface. 

Support for the arm is afforded when 
pupil is facing the front, with full sup- 
port for the back when writing. Better 
penmanship is a result, with less fatigue 
and nervous strain. 

Full information on request. 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wis. 
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More than 160 students of high schools in central 
Wisconsin competed April 27 in the fourth All Wis- 
consin High School Music Festival Preliminary at 
the Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 


In class C, orchestras, Mosinee won first, Nekoosa 
second. Wausau was first in class A. 


In instrumental duets, Mosinee was first and Kjl- 
bourn second. Stevens Point entered a brass sex- 
tette. 


’ 


In girl's glee clubs, Mosince won first in class C and 
Iola second. Wausau in class A entered a girls’ glee 
club but did not compete because it did not wish t« 
reduce the number of singers to the required number 
Stevens Point therefore received first place 

In boys’ glee clubs, lola was given first place 
Stevens Point scored first with a girls’ trio 


In the piano competition, Stevens Point received 
first, Margaret Chriske, being the pianist. Viyian | 
Cleeves of Iola won second, and Kathryn Keefe of — } 
Friendship took third place. A combined orchestra 
and chorus gave a twenty minute concert as a pre- 
lude to the evening's concert. 


Professor Edgar B. Gordon and Miss Aagot M 
Kk. Borge, of the College of Music, University of Wis- 
consin, were the judges. Frank E. Percival, director 
of music at the Central State Teachers college, acted 
as chairman. 


len historical dolls, intended to give an accurate 
portrayal of the style of dress during five distinct 
periods in early American history, will be dressed 
this year by 10 women students in home economics 
classes at the University of Wisconsin. They will be 
placed in the State Historical Museum, comprising 
the first of a series of historical groups, which will be 
added to by future students in home economics, t 
illustrate different periods in the history of our 
country. Besides dressing the dolls and writing an 
account of the work and of the period represented 
cach student must carve the features of her subject 
from the “dummy” wooden doll provided for that 
purpose. The series this year will consist of two 
dolls dressed as aboriginal North American Indians, 
a man and a woman; a Pilgrim father and his wife; 2 





uritan and wife; a Quaker brother and sister, and 4 
Purit nd wif Quaker brother and sister 
patriot and housewife of Revolutionary days. 


The Holmen Union Free High school has 
lished its first annual, “The Key.” 
population of about 400, and a high school enroll- 
ment of 70. The Conlee conference forensic cont 
was held there May 4. 


Ihe Sheboygan County Schoolmasters (Club held 
a meeting on April 20 and organized a Lake Shore 
Schoolmen’s Club which will meet about four tin 
a year, and will include male teachers, principal! 
and school board members of the public and par- 
ochial schools of Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Ozaukce, 
and Calumet counties. Professor Morrison of C! 
cago addressed the meeting. 
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The Barrows and Parker Geographies 
set up in the minds of children the 
GEOGRAPHICAL reasons for human 
activity. Pupils think geographically. 

Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago 











HISTORY 'TTEACHERS—ATTENTION! 


A Student’s Work Book In American History 


By Colton & Schnell 

Written by high school teachers for high 
school students. Keeps objectives constantly 
pefore the student. Includes a splendid ‘list of 
historical fiction, endorsed by Zona Gale. 

A book indispensable to both teachers and 
students. Single copies $1.00. Free copy to 
teachers or principals with order of ten or 
more copies. For particulars write 

SHEBOYGAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Sheboygan, Wis, 

















Reasonable 
Rental Rates 


sommane PRODUCTIONS. -MINSTREL SHOWS and REVUES 
if SPECIALTY. DESIGNERS and RENTERS of THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
Write for Catalog 
Mail orders receive prompt attention 
307 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














MITCHELL 


—BETTERBILT— 


Playground Equipment 
Will Keep The 


Children off the Streets 


The Mitchell Manufacturing 
Co. is one of Wisconsin’s home 
industries. Mitchell playground 
designers are always ready to 
serve school boards, principals, 
teachers or anyone interested 
in playground equipment. Write 
us for information at any time 
and a prompt answer will be 
forthcoming. 


Send for New Catalog at once 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
Hile-Parkinson, Proprietors 








FOR SALE 


At Two-thirds of Cost Price 
Two complete sets of Nelson’s Encyclo- 
paedia, 1926 edition. Good as new. 


Write H. J. V., in care of 
Wis. Journal of Education 








LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and 
Supplies 
Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 
Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 


Give your name, school position and sub- 
ject. Mention this journal 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus—Chemicals 
Ohio Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Agriculture, 


400 KF. 














Biology Instructor's Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 


tory Equipment of the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as In 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce: 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr 
18f LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNER, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd 
1511 Kimball Building 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Essential Language Habits provides 
for enough PURPOSEFUL language 
activities for fixation of the minimum 
essentials. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago 








(isconsin 
Gagraving Company 


Artists 
Sugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISO 











MUSIC HOUR 


The second book of this delightful 
series has just come from the press. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago 














Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 
THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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The Stout Institute has either been very lucky or 
has been making great strides in perfecting its or- 
ganization and building new curricula. Four years 
ago Stout was virtually a two year normal school 
Its graduating class in 1924 numbered 226, of whom 
200 received the two year diploma. In 1927, 8] 
students were graduated, 57 with a bachelor of 
science degree "No short courses have been offered 
for three years. Within two months Stout has been 
placed in the highest group of teachers colleges by 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
during the last month was taken into membership i in 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


Having emerged financially successful from a ven- 
ture in publishing a monthly school paper, the stud- 
ents of North Freedom High school are undertaking 
the publication of an annual. The yearbook as well 
- the monthly paper will go by the name of * The 

‘orch. ° 


Chester Helland of Mt. Horeb was pronounced 
champion high school tuba player in the United 
States, at the national contest held in Chicago the 
week of April 19. Three hundred eleven students 
competed, representing thirty-three states. 


Charles M. Baxter, 824 Joshua Green Building 
Seattle, Washington, a former Wisconsin resident 
extends an invitation to the teachers of Wisconsin 
who may be visiting in Seattle to call the Wisconsin 
club of that city if the latter can be of service. Mr. 
Baxter, although a resident of Seattle for many 
years, is a loyal Wisconsinite. 








Interchangeable Carriages 


DEMO UNTABLE 
a | The 
Typist 
7 Be » o“ 
| WV’ , a 





For today and years to come it will serve 
every typewriter need. Demountables are so 
built that they give uninterrupted service day 
in and day out; longer efficient life with 
less upkeep costs, 

Into this new Demountable has been built 
the experience of seventeen years of type- 
writer manufacture. The many practical ex- 
clusive conveniences makes possible a better 
day’s work in a better way. 

Educational Department 

Demountable Typewriter Co., 


Manufacturers—Since 1911. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8. A 


Inc. 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 


What are YOU telling 
your students who ask 


What is Margarine or Oleomargarine? 





Why is Margarine endorsed by the foremost nu- 
trition experts of the world? 


Why should children eat Margarine? 
Why is Margarine economical? 


What are the advantages in cooking with Marga- 
rine? 


These Helpful Bulletins 
(sent free on request) 
supply the facts for 


Check those to be 


accurate and authoritative answers Mailed 
Booklet —“Questions and Answers About Marga- 
rine.” 


Bulletin No. 8—‘Margarine Laws of Oregon and Wash- 
: ington Repealed by a Referendum Vote 
of the People November 4, 1924.” 


Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 


Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of 
Margarine.” 


Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 
Bulletin No. 12—“False Advertising.” 


Extra copies of any or all of the above for use 
by your pupils sent free on request 


COS CO AES ee ee Occ DEE Oe a OS eee eer ae Ba ene rabe ma : eeiegiaseatet rane ea 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Your Better 
Judgment Will 
Urge You to 
Select - - - 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


They Are 
Everlasting 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
501 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


25 I 














At Dour Service 
Always 


is the Spencer Lens Company 
When you purchase Delineascopes, film- 
slides or microscopes from Spencer, you 
not only buy the article itself but a 
Service which lives year after year. 





Are you familiar with the Spencer lan- 
terns for all types of projection? Have 
you seen any of the filmslides from a li- 
brary of over 43,000 educational pictures? 
If you have overlooked these classroom 
aids you certainly should investigate im- 
mediately if your efforts are to be re- 
warded to the fullest extent. TEACHING 
WITH FILMSLIDES MEANS AN EASIER 
TIME FOR THE TEACHER WITH BET- 
TER WORK BY THE PUPILS. 

Detailed data on the adaptability of 
these aids to your special work will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago 
Boston 


New York 
San Francisco 
Washington 
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The all Normal School Conference was held in 
Madison April 9, 10, and 11. The program was ar- 
ranged by W. H. Hunt of River Falls, and Miss Meta 
M. Steinfort, of Milwaukee, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the association. It provided for 
extensive discussion of the problems which confront 
faculties of the state teachers’ colleges. Dr. J. A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, Miss Zona Gale, President Glenn 
Frank, Superintendent John Callahan, and Edgar 
G. Doudna, Secretary of the Board of Regents, were 
among the prominent educators who addressed the 
general meetings. New officers for the next two 
years were elected as follows: F. R. Polk, Oshkosh, 
president; O. L. Loop, Superior, vice president: 
Myrtle Trowbridge, La Crosse, secretary-treasurer, 

The name of the organization was changed to the 
Association of Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges. 


The annual meeting of the City Superintendents 
association was held at the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee on April 13. The day was given over to the 
discussion of school problems. New members elected 
to the Board of Directors are Supt. Henry Smith 
of Antigo and Supt. W. R. Davies of Beaver Dam 
Other members of the Board are Superintendent L 
R. Creutz of Janesville, G. O. Banting of Waukesha 
G. F. Brooks of Merrill, and C. E. Hulten of Marin- 
ette. Officers elected for the ensuing year are C. E 
Hulten, President and Henry Smith, Secretary. 
Among important matters of legislation was the 
adoption of a resolution putting the Association on 
record as opposing attempts to determine state 
championships in high school activities. 








Thomas Charles Co. 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue’ Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton 
Bradley Co. 


When you need WATER COLORS, 
SCHOOL CRAYONS, KINDER- 
GARTEN MATERIALS, DRAW- 
ING PAPERS, THE BRADLEY 
QUALITY BOOKS, in fact, any- 
thing for schools, write to us. We 
have the good old Bradley line. 
The Bradley materials are known 
in all the schools in the United 
States. When better school sup- 
plies are made Milton Bradley 
Company will make them. 


Mr. Bernard M. Urenn is our Wisconsin 
agent 
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Melittle Giant Electric 
| Eraser Cleaner 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple-Inexpensive | 


Tested by continuous use in thousands of schools 
throughout the country, the Little Giant has 
proved to be efficient in every respect. Noiseless, 
dustless, simple and swift in its operation .. . it is 
guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or your money will be re- 
funded. Operated by a Universal motor... adapted 
| to all electric currents. Provided with nine feet 
| of Underwriters’ lamp cord and Universal plug 
to conveniently attach to any lamp socket. Weigh- 
| ing only eight pounds, yet strongly made of mal- 
{ leable iron and aluminum, it can be shipped 
H parcel post. .. Price $32.50. 


JAMES LYNN CO. 
Dept.W —14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
ae ez = 























‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


When words fail, try Perry Pictures 





The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 


Reproductions of The World’s Great Painting 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10x12. For 5 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or Historical Set of 25, all different. Size 544x8. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Also Flowers, Insects, Woods and Minerals. Size 7x9. 
Three cents each for 20 or more. Send $1.00 for 33 

Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 

Size 22x28 inches including the margin. $1.00 each for 

two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. Hand Colored, 

same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


of 1600 miniature illustrations 
Catalogue sent for 15 cents in cein or stamps. 


The Perr Pictures @ 


BOX 617 MALDEN, MASS. 








carefully made. 


NEW YORK 





UNIVERSAL SCHOOL WALL MAPS 


An up-to-date, inexpensive series of high grade political 
wall maps for general use in the classroom. Durably and 


Nine map titles—North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, United States, Eastern Hemisphere, Western 
Hemisphere, World and Hemispheres. 


Obtainable in various types of mountings (in groups or 
singly), to meet the needs of the user. 


Write for prices and descriptive literature on Universal 
Maps, other good school map series, and globes. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of the Goode Maps and Globes 
(Dept. E-154) 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Improving Our Use of Materials in Beginning 
Reading” is the title of a bulletin compiled by 


Mabel G. Bush, Department of Public Instruction, 
V— OUT uUummer from contributions made by supervising teachers 
during the period 1926—1928. The Bulletin con- 
tains brief selections from many excellent articles 
at Ome ===naweeng = submitted by supervisors in the state. 





—need not be time lost from Supervising Teachers association says in the intro- 

your professional advancement. duction, “It is hoped that this bulletin will prove ar 
incentive to urge supervisors to initiate or to cor 

tinue scientific study in this field."" The bullet: 


ference with other duties. liged to remain out of school for a short time on ac 


count of illness. As many as six of the children at 


University of Wisconsin Correspon- contains suggestions for improving efficiency, «¢ 
dence-Study Courses offer a pleasant, prac- | pecially in class work. Among the topics treat¢ 
tical, and economical method of earning is a vocabulary content study of a group of prim« 
credit- and outlines of plans in effect in various counties | 

G, TOWARD A UNIVERSITY DEGREE the state. 
€, TOWARD RENEWAL OF YOUR PRES. | Ninety years in the Jefferson school is the uniqu 
. TOWARD A CERTIFIC —_— record of the family of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Nels mn] 
ER GRADE residents of Racine. 
€ TOWARD A STATE LICENSE Mr. and Mrs. Nelson are the parents of ten child 
G@ TOWARD AN INCREASE IN SALARY ren, and for a quarter of a century one or more o 
them have been in attendance at the Jefferson schoo’ 
Hundreds of Wisconsin teachers are finding in More remarkable still is the fact that the record 
chase oa the help they need—study time under show that not one of the youngsters was tardy at an’ 
their own control, rapid progress, minimum inter- | session. Only two or three of the children were ot 


Learn more about what University correspondence 


study has to offer you this summer by writing to } tended school at one time. - 

Regular examinations for state certificates will by 
University Extension Division | held at Madison and La Crosse simultaneously o 
Room 215 MADISON, WIS. August 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1928, Candidates are r 


quired to notify the state superintendent of their ir 
tention to write on this examination at least fo 








weeks previous to the published date. 








Enrich Your Geography Curriculum 


Through this Group of Co-ordinated Textbooks 


The One Cycle Plan i 
Knowlton: FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 3rd grade 
Knowlton: INTRODUCTION TO WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 4th grade 
McMurry and Parkins: GEOGRAPHIES { 

New World, Book I. ({ 5th, 6th, and 
Old World, Book II. / 7th grades 
Packard and Sinnott: NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS, 7th grade 


The Two Cycle Plan 

Knowlton: FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 3rd grade 

Knowlton: INTRODUCTION TO WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 4th grade 

MeMurry and Parkins: ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, Revised, 5th 
grade i 

McMurry and Parkins: ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY, Revised, Wis- 
consin Edition, 6th and 7th grades 

Packard and Sinnott: NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS, 7th grade 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Miss Ina Halstead, President of the Wisconsin | 
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WISCONSIN LEAGUE OF BUILDING 
f 


i | When the copywriter for the Wisconsin State Building 
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| Something Startling 


, About Building and Loan Associations 





and Loan League was given the above as a text for this 
4 month’s advertisement in the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
ij he literally had to “‘scratch his head.’”’ However, here is the 
product of his thought. 





The STARTLING FACT about Building and Loan Asso- 
j ciations is that they perform two services equally well and 


better than any other organization. 
| 1. They help persons to obtain and pay for homes. 


2. They provide the best means for a safe, systematic, 
| regular investment with highest possible returns. 


“Save The Building and Loan Way” 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
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| (OZZLUOM RAN ZED EN ZED ODA NZL Sturgeon Bay is debate champion of Wisconsin a 
N N| high schools after debating Chippewa Falls and 
CS MJ Portage teams in the state contest held at Madison 
‘ai LS April 2. Judges turned in a score of 8 points for 
St d R ti A ta Bay, 4 for Chippewa Falls, and none for 
an ortage. 
N u y ec re a 10 nl 5 Sturgeon Bay entered the state finals after winning 
\) aw: SJ] over the other schools in the district contest at Osh- 
ay Near the Shore of Lake Michigan S| — kosh, including central Wisconsin high schools. De- 
N : MI bate contests were held among more than 200 Wis- 
~ 9¢ N 
: Summer Session June 23 to N consin high schools. 
The subject debated by the three teams in the 
rust ¢ 7 : é ; 

IN August 3 N contest was "Resolved, that Wisconsin should enact 
S| _ Confident of your interest in [h} ficbilicy msurnnce in amount of rot les than $5 000, 
is your professional advancement \\}_ unless they establish and maintain evidence showing 

and your need of recreation dur- financial ability to respond in damages to the extent 
N ing your summer vacation peri- [S| 055,000.” . . L 
iN d Jisliv invit t S Each school was represented by negative and & 
\; Od, we cordla y Invite you tO [8 affirmative teams. Governor Fred R. Zimmerman = 

participate in our summer pro- |V! awarded each school with banners denoting sectional 


= 
cS 


victories, medals to individuals, and the final cup to 


gram of study and recreation. 
the Sturgeon Bay team. 





We suggest below a few of the 


Work has been started on a new school athletic 
advantages. 


field in Beaver Dam. It is located on a five acre plot 
of ground in the northern part of the city. 


ee 


SOMZZVZ 


“S 


1. The Pleasant Summer Climate 
of the Lake Shore. 

2. The Recreational and Educa- 
tional Advantages of a Large City. 





WZZM 


PATHWAY TO READING 
The seventh and eighth readers com- 
plete the balanced program planned by 
the authors of the series for the develop- 
ment of fundamental reading interests, 


(07 


CZZi 


UV 





3. An Unusual Program of Recre- 








IZZACTIZZAVONZZDCSION ZEA DOES 








ation. N reading abilities, and reading habits. 
4, Excursions to Points of Indus- |¥ Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago 
trial, Financial, and Cultural Interest. N ; i atime ’ 
5. A Wide Variety of Courses Offer- 5 
S| ing Credit toward Certificate, Di- ° 
SJ g ’ S 
al ploma and Degree. 5 The Stout Institute 
|BN . 3 oe , 
iN 6. Special Courses in Different De- |S Increased _ Breadth 
Is partments. N Summer e —— = yon 
iN 7 ree 
N Nursery Education Education of Deaf N Session ta — — 
N Kindergarten “ Music & Music Ed- v Vocational & Part- 
iby Primary “ ucation 8 Nine Weeks Time Group, 
C Elementary “ Visual Education June 18, 1928 Industrial and Trade 
\ Rural “ Art and Art Educa- August 16, 1928 Education Group, 
W tion Home_ Economics 
Nw ss — , : P ; ico Group, 

\ 7. Opportunity for Observation in: Home Economics : : 
G ' ahi Education and Academic and Sci- 
SS Nursery School Campus Elemen- Industrial ence Group, 

. Kindergarten tary School Education Physical Education 
N Rural Laboratory Cooperative Train- and Coaching Group. 
N Unit ing Schools Opportunities also for Special Selections 
S Speech Clinic THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 


school in America to specialize exclusive- 
ly in the preparation of teachers in 
Home Economics and Industrial Educa- 
tion and in Part-Time and Vocational Ed- 
ucation, 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE is a teachers 
college. It is a member of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and of 
the North Central Association. Students 
enroll from almost every state in the 
Union, and its graduates will be found 
in every state, in America’s outlying 
possessions, and in Canada. 


8. Regular Staff of School Supple- 
mented by more than 20 visiting In- 
structors from other Colleges and 
Universities. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 


ICT IZZAES 





CENA NWCZZNCK MMIC LZR INC ZAZA MMO. 























S MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN mwa eee 

: The Stout Institute 
ba——neparae — - i 
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Summer School In Camp 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 2 to August 4, 1928 


Courses in Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 


Write for Illustrated Program 


Normal College of the 


American Gymnastic Union 
419 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

















=x Layton School of Art 


Summer School 


June 25—Aug. 3, 1928 


Instruction in Block Printing, Batik, 
Design, Composition, Life Drawing, 
Still Life, Figure and Outdoor Painting. 

Fall term opens September 24 

For illustrated catalog address 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
W. J. 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Teachers For Speciai Classes Needed 


A special department of education of exceptional children has been 
established at the State Teachers College at Oshkosh to furnish 
teachers for a new field of teaching which is rapidly developing. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TEACHERS 


One of the progressive steps in public education in re- 
cent years has been the establishment, in many Wiscon- 
sin cities, of special classes for exceptional children of 
different kinds, such as, mentally superior children, 
mentally defective children, those who need special 
speech training and similar types of children who need 
more individualized training than can be secured in the 
regular classes. 


Departments of special education have been established 
in the larger cities with staffs of specialists to deal with 
this problem. There is a large need for persons with 
thorough training, for mental and achievement testing, 
remedial instruction and other types of work for which 
special training is required. 


This opens a special, new field for teachers, in which the 
salaries are exceptionally good and the opportunities 
rather unusual. The demand for persons with training 
of this kind is such that placement in a good position is 
certain for teachers who have taken the full course and 
received a degree. There are good opportunities also for 
teachers who have completed a three-year course. Ex- 
perienced grade teachers are needed, to take training for 
this work and to qualify for the positions which are 
open. 


Graduation from a two-year mg a school or teachers 
college curriculum, base d upon high school graduation, 
and two years of experience in tea 7 > han in the gradesisa 
desirable prerequisite for entering upon this special 
training. One year of additional work entitles the 
student to the three-year diploma. Two years of ad- 
ditional work earns the degree of Ed. B. in education of 
exceptional children. 

Teachers may enroll for this course next September. 


Students who desire to take but one year will take 
thirty hours of selected work chosen from the Junior 
and Senior years. 


For further information write to 
President H. A. Brown 
State Teachers College 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM FOR TEACHERS 
OF SPECIAL CLASSES FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF Eb. B. 
Freshman and Sophomore Years 
A regular two-year curriculum for grade teachers in a 
state normal school or teachers college or equivalent 
curriculum, followed by two years of experience, pro- 
vided such two-year curriculum required high school 
graduation for admission. The student should have 
graduated and should have received the Wisconsin un- 
limited state certificate or equivalent certificate in some 
other state. 
Junior Year 
Credits 


General Biology 10 
Mental Hygiene 3 
Group and Individual Mental Tests 3 
American History 6 
Special Problems in Manual Arts 2 
Special Problems in Home Mechanics 2 

Technique of Teaching in Special Classes for 
Exceptional Children : : 4 
30 


Senior Year 
Credits 


Physiography and General World Geography 5 
Physiography and Principles of Human Geog- 
raphy 5 


Speech Defects in School Children and Their 


Correction 3 
Social Problems of the Unadjuste «d School Child 3 
The English Novel___. 3 
Contemporary Lite srature_ 3 
Advanced Problems in Larger Handicrafts 2 
Special Problems in Home Economics 2 
Seminar in Advanced Problems of Teac ieee Ex- 

ceptional Children : 4 

30 


Clinical work in Child Guidance Clinic at Teachers 
College through the junior year. 

Practice teaching in the Center for Exceptional Child- 
ren at the Roosevelt School, Oshkosh, for 30 weeks and 
at the State School for Dependent and Neglected Child- 
ren at Sparta, Wisconsin, for 6 weeks, taken during the 
senior year as laboratory work in connection with sem- 
inar. 
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At the meeting of the physical directors of the 
state teachers colleges in Madison, an athletic 
contest in the form of a pentathlon was arranged by 
the physical directors of the institutions. The events 
involved are the 100 yard dash, the 120 yard low 
hurdle, running broad jump, running high jump, and 
putting the sixteen pound shot. The contest is not 
an interscholastic contest, the idea being primarily 
to establish norms which will be representative of 
college students’ activities in the various events. 
Independent meets will be held at each school. The 
scores are to be tabulatedand sent to W. J. Wittich 
of the La Crosse State Teachers college. The plan 
anticipates interesting a very large group of students 
in each institution. 





The Barron County Normal school basket ball 
team has made a remarkable record during the past 
season. Only 8 boys were enrolled and they all 
played basket ball. They scored 359 points as 
against 277 points scored by their opponents. They 
won 13 games and lost 5. The team is made up en- 
tirely of Rice Lake boys. 





The York Band Instrument Company of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, one of our advertisers, will supply 
to any supervisor of music in any desired quantity, 
a most interesting and instructive booklet called 
“The Instruments of the Band.” 





La Crosse 
State Teachers College 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 27, 1928 


Special features: 

“Tad” Wieman, Head _ Football 
Coach, University of Michigan: Foot- 
ball Coaching. 

“Sam” Barry, Head _ Basketball 
Coach, University of Iowa: Basketball 
Coaching. 

Lenore Johnson, Pemier Danseuse: 
Courses in Dancing. 





O. H. Plenzke, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

M. H. Jackson, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries. 

Annie Reynolds, United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 

J. E. Butterworth, Cornell Univer- 
sity: Rural Life and Education. 

Powers String Quartet, Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan. 

Gilbert Ross, noted violinist. 

Write for Bulletin 
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Under the supervision, advice, and suggestion of 
Supt. H. W. Kircher, the history department of the 
Sheboygan public schools has brought out two work 
books—one in American history, the other in ancient 
history—,which promise to keep the objectives in 
the field of history constantly before teacher and 
students. The authors suggest certain standards of 
attainments, but it is for the individual teacher to 
decide the amount of text reading, map work, identi- 
fication exercises, special exercises, project work, and 
outside reading the individual student and the class 
as a whole should be required to study. 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance association 
held its annual meeting in La Crosse April 27. The 
program was arranged under the direction of Miss 
Josephine Hintgen, for several years director of 
vocational guidance in public schools of that city 
It consisted of a practical demonstration of a phase 
of vocational guidance activity which was estab- 
lished in public schools in La Crosse a number of 
years ago. During the course of the day, the students 
of the junior and senior high schools were given in- 
spirational and professional talks by men and women 
of La Crosse and by visitors at the convention. The 
tryout and exploratory classes in the junior high 
schools were inspected, and the final session of the 
program was in the form of a dinner meeting at- 
tended by citizens and visiting members of the as- 
sociation. 





The following appeal is addressed to superinten- 
dents and teachers of the United States of America 
by the Teachers’ Council of Hawaii. “May we ask 
a great favor of you to please help us broadcast 
the fact that the Hawaiian Islands is a territory of 
the United States. Hawaii is not a possession or a 
protectorate, but an integral part of the United 
States as much as any other state or territory in the 
union. *’ 

The letter appeals to superintendents, principals, 
and directors to pass the information on to teachers. 





Necrology 

Joseph F. Novitski, director of the division of rural 
education at the Oshkosh State Teachers’ college, 
died April 18, at Goodman. Mr. Novitski had been 
on leave of absence since last fall, because of ill 
health. He was at one time superintendent of Brown 
county. 


Miss Alma Liessmann, superintendent of Sauk 
county schools for the last three years, died very 
suddenly on April 19. She was 47 years old, and her 
life was devoted to educational work. 

Miss Mattie McMillan has been appointed to take 
Miss Liessmann’s place. 


Mrs. Clinton H. Merriman, 37, who has been 
teaching in the schools near Clinton for several years, 
died April 23, of influenza. 


Miss Julia Malone, 69, for 54 years a teacher in 
perks ee and Racine counties, died in Waterford 
April 21. 


Mrs. Esther C. Ireland, 39, who taught in Keno- 
sha schools for the last 9 years, died April 29. 











PECIALISTS 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, e 
im vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M? 
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WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 






































Normal and College graduates needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free enrollment. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Dept.8 MISSOULA, MONTANA 








oe WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Sa OS ee eo 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


for enrollment card and information. 


———S 
AGENCY MBER EXCHANC 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


DENVER. COLO MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 





We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of 
Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 


Write today 








WE THANK YOU ALL———— 


Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers of the state of Wisconsin, for 
the splendid co-operation given us during the year now coming to a close 


as well as during former years. 


We know that we have served you well, for our healthy growth is an in- 
dication of your confidence in our quality and continuous service. We 
solicit your orders for the coming season. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


36 South Main Street 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


‘Everything For The School’’ 














Central State 
Teachers College 


“Hard by the Land O’Lakes 


Where Nature Gave with 
Lavish Hand” 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


Summer Session 
June 18—July 27, 1928 


Here’s a Challenge: Compare our 
Location and Summer Program 
with any in the Whole Middle 
West. Then turn your face 
toward the BEST. See you 
in Stevens Point, June 18, 1928. 


The whole story—or as much as 
words can tell—in our Summer 
Bulletin. Yours for the asking. 


35th Year Opens Sept. 14-17, 1928 








State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Summer Session 
June 25th—August 3rd 


For teachers and supervisors of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Courses offered in ear training and 
sight reading form and analysis, orches- 
tra and choral arranging, technique of 
band and orchestra instruments, piano 
class instruction, music appreciation for 
elementary grades, piano, voice, and 
principles of music education for grades 
and high school. 


Supplemented by 
A wide variety of cultural and educa- 
tional subjects in the other departments 
of this school. 
Opportunity for observation in the 
training school. 
Visiting instructors of note. 


For catalogue address 
Carle Oltz, Director of Music Department 
State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Promotion our Watchword— Capitalize Train- 
ing and Success. We place every year hundreds 
of teachers in City Schools, Colleges, Normals. 





Booklet “‘Teaching as a Business”’ free. 


|e. 2 2x: OR @ 27,8 32 





25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 535-Sth Ave., New York City 


Fy \ K 28 E. Jackson Bod. CHICAGO 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 








American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only. 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO), covers a period of forty years of 


service. Supplies officials and teachers for Universities, Teachers’ ° 
Colleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. S E. GOODELL, President 








The Old (45 years) Reliable Agency 
CLARK and BREWER 


Particularly helpful for work in Colleges, Normals and the better positions in Public 
Schools. Members get service of six agencies covering the country for one registra- 
tion. Highly organized Special Departments for Music, Physical Education, Romance 
Language, and College positions. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
64 E. Jack- Flatiron 5024 Jenkins Globe N. Y. Life Cham. Com. 
son Blvd, Building Arcade Building Building Building 








Write Us Immediately---We Can Help You 
If You Need A Position 


# 


If You Need A Teacher 


oa _# = 








We are filling desirable vacancies daily. Our many years of 
successful experience in teacher placement enhance your 
chances of securing what you want. It is our business to 
locate teachers in worth while positions. 


We Do Nothing Else 
Parker Service Means Satisfaction 
a) fo 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


14 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wis. 
R. E. Balliette, Manager 





Marjorie R. Lind, Asst. Manager 
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No. 101~Tubular Stee] Combination Desk 


No. 114—Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting Lid Top No, 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and Chair 


Thousands of Seating Installations 


tell the Story of 
American Performance 


In the better schools the country over... 








= 
4 

















wherever school boards judge performance by 








‘An A. S.C. Installation daily service, you will find “American” seats oe 1G ltaalation 
George Washington High School, New York C; . = ia ie igh School, Paterson, N. 
"Vianna in use by a large’majority. Every day millions William T. Fanning, Architect 


of seats—representing thousands of installa- 
tions, prove that what every seat needs to 
withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection . .. a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
od would have your seating cost you far less in iis 
A. S.C. Installation the end, specify “American” in the beginning. in A. $.C. Installation 


An 
Ean Denver High School, Denver, Colo, Raub hander High School, Allentown, Pa, 
Geo. H. Williamson, Architect Jacoby & Everett, Architects 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 
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American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. ye Chicago, Illinois. 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” r of 














No. 174—Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm Chair No. 162~-Steel Chair Desk 
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EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 
329 So. Barstow Street Eau Claire, Wis. 
State Distributors 
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CONVENTION NUMBER 








CREATIVE POWER OF THOUGHT 


| S YOU think, you travel; and as you love, you 

attract. You are today where your thoughts 
have brought you; you will be tomorrow where 
your thoughts take you. You cannot escape the 
| result of your thoughts, but you can endure and 
learn, can accept and be glad. You will realize the 
vision (not the idle wish) of your heart, be it base 
or beautiful, or a mixture of both, for you will al- 
ways gravitate towards that which you secretly 
must love. Into your hands will be placed the ex- 














act results of your thoughts; you will receive that 
which you earn; no more, no less. Whatever your 
present environment may be, you will fall, remain, 
or, so rise with your thoughts, your vision, your 
ideal. You will become as small or as big as your 
dominant aspiration.—James Allen 
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Since 1918 - Nine Years of Fair Dealing 


Dayton’s 


417-419 Wisconsin Ave. 


Milwaukee’s Foremost Store 
For Women & Misses 


Will Be Ready To Serve You 
During “Teachers Convention” 
November 3-4-5 


With Unsurpassed Values In 
Quality Winter Coats 


at $59.50 to $98.50 


Others Up To $250 


Dependable Fur Coats 
at $148 to $248 


Others Up To $1,000 


Smartest Dresses 
Arriving Daily From New York 
At $15-$25-$35-$45 
You are invited to open a charge account 


Style Quality Service 
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University of Wisconsin Men’s Dormitories 
Where the Experimental College is Housed 


Published by The Wisconsin Teachers Association 
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Children are the parents of tomorrow. 


Help guard their health. Buy Christmas Seals. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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BUILDING and LOAN 
IN WISCONSIN 





Get In Touch With a Building and Loan 


“Save The Building and Loan Way” 
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nother year. Another tapestry,..telv months long 
...fo fashion as we choose... L/ay true the patfern 
and with patience weave till hope and deed are one 


January 1928 
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BUILDING AND LOAN 


Associations 


ENCOURAGE THRIFT 


Building and Loan Associations provide ideal facilities for 
the practice of thrift. They offer a plan which encourages 
the saving of money and makes it easy and convenient. 


The practice of systematic saving should be especially urged 
upon the young. The self-denial involved in the practice of 
the habit strengthens character, develops self-respect and 
confidence. 


Start The New Year 
By Joining A Building and Loan 


Membership in a Building and Loan Association is a con- 
stant incentive and stimulant to thrift and economy; it 
teaches the practice of self-denial; encourages resistance to 
expensive habits; awakens ambition and a desire for higher 
and better modes of living, and provides a way to satisfy 
such desires. All these influences tend to strengthen the 
character and result in a higher and better type of citizen- 
ship. 


‘‘Save the Building and Loan Way’’ 


Wisconsin League of Building and 
Loan Associations 
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With the Birthday of the Father of Our Country, Come Thoughts of Colonial Days 






























































Yellowstone Falls in the 
Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. Switzer- 
land out-done! 


Awaken to the Splendor 
of the Western Sun! 


Overnight from Chicago on swift Milwaukee 
transcontinental trains, you awaken to gaze on 
golden-green prairies and the approaching foot- 
hills of the Rockies—a land of cowboys, Indians, 
and ‘‘western”’ life. Two days out, you reach 
Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone—the “‘greatest 
gateway to the greatest National Park.” 
Then Yellowstone claims you, and you become 
a scenery fanatic! 


Low cost tours via luxurious Milwaukee trains 
are easily possible on a limited budget. 
We charge no extra fare for travel on the 
‘‘Olympian”’ nor on the ‘“‘Columbian’’—finest and 
swiftest trains in America. 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 


The MiLwavkeEeE 


ROAD 
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P| W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent my 
| 710 Union Station Bldg., Chicago, Ill. g 
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| | stone National Park and the Pacific § 
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cAs Mariners of Peaceful Ships ... We Guide the Destinies of Youth 























Swift Service to the Perfect Summerland! 


Across Puget Sound is an enormous penin- 
sula—the most wonderful wilderness re 
maining untouched in the United States. 
Vast mountains rise up from the edge of the 
sea to glacier-capped summits which glisten 
against the blue horizon. Primeval forests 
stretch for long, unbroken miles. Jewel-like 
lakes nestle in their valleys, and the great 
blue sea encompasses all. 


Here, tired teacher, you may find peace and 
rest and beauty—days that are sunshiny 
cool, nights that require blankets. It is the 
perfect summerland! Hotels and lodges 


Photogr aph shows 


Lake Crese ent, one 
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\ W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent 
710 Union Station Bldg. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me booklets on Olympic 
Peninsula and the Pacific Northwest, | 2’ 
together with details of personally- 
conducted, all-expense tours to this 
region. 


are good; rates, reasonable. Three days 
from Chicago, you can best reach this 
charmed land via the Milwaukee Road 

aboard swift, luxurious trains which glide 
on roller bearings, pulled by electric locomo- 
tives for 660 miles! 


Include the Olympic Peninsula on a vaca- 
tion tour to the Wonderland of the West 
via the Milwaukee Road to Yellowstone, 
Rainier National Park, Alaska, Oregon, 
California or the Orient. Mail coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 
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Approach Heralds Release From Studies ... Vacation Days! 





Gallatin Gateway 
Inn, at the entrance 
to Gallatin Canyon 

speclac ular gale 
way to the Yellou 
stone! 
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A Teacher Gay 
Where Geysers Play! 


This summer, come to Yellowstone National Park! 
Once aboard your train, you'll forget all about quiz 
papers and make-up exams and those stupid children 


whose dullness harassed you for weeks on end! 


Days of delight are yours, as you speed westward to 
alight at Gallatin Gateway, the “‘greatest gateway 
to the greatest National Park.”’ Here you take a 
motor coach to climb through the gorge of Gallatin 
River for acircle tour of Yellowstone Park; glorious 
mountain scenery, towering peaks, crystal torrents, 
primeval forests, jeweled lakes, hot springs, the paint 
pots, the geyser basin--and Old Faithful, itself! 
Two weeks is time enough! 


At Gallatin Gateway is the Milwaukee-operated 
Gallatin Gateway Inn, luxurious starting point for 
your park tour. In the Park itself you stop at hotels 
or lodges, as you prefer rates pleasantly low. Mail 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE 
4 4 
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New Vistas, New Visions,and New Paths 

















How Truly Commencement! 

















From Algebra Class to Alpine Trails ~ 


Three short days from Chicago, across gold- 
en-green prairies and over the Rockies, the 
wonder mountain of the globe waits to thrill 
you with its snow-clad beauty. 


Mount Rainier! The mountain that is a 
National Park! Reached from Ashford on 
the Milwaukee Road —then, by stage, 
through Paradise Valley! 


Of all the outdoor attractions in the Pacific 
Northwest, none is more inspiring than this 
420 square miles of mountain wonderland, set 
asideinitsprimitiveglory by the United States 
Government as a permanent playground. 


Enjoy it, this summer, at a cost surprisingly 


small! Forests, lakes, tumbling rivers, lofty 
waterfalls, living glaciers, mountain trails 
and Alpine meadows—knee-deep with 
daisies, anemones, columbine, larkspur! 
Ride, fish, hike, hunt, swim! Or just rest 
and relax! Excellent hotels and comfortable 
camps, conducted under government super- 
vision, provide desirable accommodations at 
reasonable cost. 


Include Rainier on a vacation tour to the 
Wonderland of the West—via the Milwau- 
kee Road to Yellowstone, the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, Oregon, California or the 
Orient. Mail coupon for free illustrated 
booklet. 





Hotel comfort at 
racing speed! At no 
extra fare, the Mil 
waukee provides the 
most luxurious and 
swiftest means of 
land travel known 
Electrified for 660 


miles! 


The MiuLwavukEE 
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W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent 
710 Union Station Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me booklets on Mount 
Rainier and the Pacific Northwest, 
together with details of personally- 
conducted, all-expense tours to this 
region. 
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